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CPEIIING-  ANNQUNCEIviSITT :     Consumer  Facts  again]     Every    at   

Station   ,   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  "broadcasts  this  official  report. 


— ooOoo — 

Consumer  time  today  brings  facts  about  tomatoes  —  facts  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  "burning  questions  facing  America  today  is  whether  it's 
tomayt oes  or  tomahtoes.    But  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  strictly  a  matter  of  laissez-faire.     Pick  the  pronunciation  that  fits 
y our  t  emperament . 

ITo  matter  how  you  pronounce  them,   though,   tomatoes  are  still  good  eating. 
And  nowadays  tomatoes  are  never  exactly  out  of  season.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tomatoes  —  just  contrariwise  to  oysters  —  are  at  their  very  "best  in  the  months 
without  an  "Pl". 

They  taste  "better  in  the  summ.er  time  —  "because  they're  ripened  on  the 
vine.     And  they're  cheaper  in  summer,   too.     According  to  a  chart  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  COISUIvIERS '  GUIDE,   —  called  a  'vegeta"ble  calendar'  and  "based  on 
the  official  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  —  tomatoes  start 
piling  up  in  May  and  "by  September  they're  v/ell  on  their  way  down  again.  June 
is  the  top  of  the  heap  —  the  good  old  Tomato  Time  —  but  they  seem  to  keep 
going  all  the  year*     ^  the  time  the  year  is  over,  the  line  on  the  chart 
represents  quite  a  good  many  tomatoes.     In  fact,   eighteen  million  bushels  of 
fresh  tomatoes  went  to  market  in  1934,  —  not  to  speak  of  the  ones  that  went 
into  cans.     And  speaking  of  the  ones  that  did  go  into  cans  —  one  million  and 
a  half  tons  of  tomatoes  went  to  factories  to  be  bottled  or  canned  last  year. 
And  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  are  planted  to  tomatoes  each  year. 

Such  totals  seem  queer  for  a  vegetable  people  used  to  think  was  -poison. 
Far  from  thinking  tomatoes  are  poison,  people  seem  to  be  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme  these  days. 

Tomato  juice  is  really  valuable  as  a  health  protector  and  promoter. 
According  to  the  B-areau  of  Home  Economics,   tomatoes  rank  high  in  the  list  of 
protective  foods.     They  certainly  begin  to  protect   'em  young,  too,  with  tomato 
juice.     Some  friends  of  mine  are  starting  their  son  off  on  tomato  juice  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  one  month.    And  the  best  pediatricians  advise  it.     They  say  to 
use  tomato  juice  interchangeably  with  orange  juice  in  infant  feeding  —  only  use 
twice  as  much  of  the  tomato  as  the  orange,   if  you  want  the  same  Vitamin  C  value. 
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Vitamin  C,  you  know,   in  one  of  the  chief  selling  points  ahout  tomatoes. 
Of  course,   it's  not  the  only  one  --  toma.-toes  are  an  "excellent  source"  of 
Vitamin  A  and  a  "fair"  source  of  Vitamin  B  "besides.     It's  a  lucky  "break  for 
us  that  tomatoes  are  so  rich  in  Vitamin  C,  "because  it  is  usually  an  expensive 
vitamin  to  "buy.     It  comes  mostly  in  fresh  fruits  and  green  leafy  vegeta'bles, 
and  it's  the  most  perisha'ble  of  all  the  vitamins.     Also,  nutrition  studies 
bear  out  what  scientists  guessed  "but  have  "been  una"ble  to  prove  until  recently  — 
that  the  body  doesn't  store  up  Vitamin  C.     We  need  have  a  new  supply  of  Vitamin 
C  practically  every  day  to  keep  us  in  top  form.     If  we  don't  get  enough  Vitamin 
C  we  may  notice  teeth  decay,  feel  tired  all  the  time,   lose  appetite  —  and  also 
weight .     Some  people  may  not  see  the  tragedy  in  losing  weight,  but  the  Eureau 
of  Home  Economics  advises  losing  weight  with  the  help  of  Vitamin  C,  not  without 
it.    All  foods  rich  in  Vitamin  C  are  the  standbys  in  a  reducing  diet.     A  reduc- 
ing diet  that  cuts  out  any  of  the  essential  food  values  is  dangerous.     The  Home 
Economics  people  say  that  the  best  advice  science  ha-s  to  give  people  who  want 
to  reduce  is  "Trim  your  calories,  but  be  sure  to  leave  in  enough  of  each  of  the 
essential  food  values." 

A  cup  of  tomato  juice  or  half  a  cup  of  orange  juice  will  supply  the 
average  adult  with  his  daily  quota  of  Vitamin  C.     Or  if  you  want  it  in  real 
figures,  the'  experts  say  that  even  a  restricted  diet  —  the  kind  that  lets  you 
just  get  by  --  calls  for  a  minimum  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  of  tomatoes  and  citrus 
frait  —  one  or  both,  preferably  both.    And  the  tomatoes  can  be  either  fresh  or 
canned.     Vitamin  0  in  some  foods  is  destroyed  to  some  extent  by  cooking,  but  it 
just  so  happens  that  Vitamin  C  is  not  so  easily  destroyed  in  acid  foods.  That's 
why  the  home  economics  specialists  tell  us  not  to  cook  vegetables  with  soda. 
The  soda  neutralizes  the  acid.     They  say,   though,   that  even  though  tomatoes 
are  able  to  retain  their  Vitamin  C  better  than  ms^ny  vegetables,  if  you're  can- 
ning tomatoes  it's  better  not  to  cook  them  too  much.     And  don't  expose  them  to 
the  air  any  longer  than  you  can  help  when  you  are  straining  them  for  juice, 
because  ox^^gen  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  Vitamin  C.     Whether  you  are  hot-packing 
or  cold-packing  tomatoes  for  canning,  work  fast  and  don't  let  them  stand  around. 

Some  consumers  have  questions  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  about  the 
tomatoes  on  city  markets  —  those  tomatoes  which  have  been  picked  green  and 
ripened  en  route  to  market.     It  seems  they  call  these  tomatoes  "green  wraps." 
The  system  is  used  to  cut  down  the  risk  of  freezing  the  tomatoes  in  shipment. 
Produce  dealers  have  warehouses  in  most  big  cities  where  they  hold  the  tomatoes 
in  an  artificial  temperature  of  about  80  degrees  until  they're  ripe.     While  the 
ripeness  of  these  green-wrapped  tomatoes  is  an  entirely  different  quality  from 
the  ripeness  of  the  tomatoes  that  come  to  perfection  on  the  vine,,  still  we're 
not  all  close  enough  to  the  gardens  where  tomatoes  are  grown  to  enjoy  that  kind 
of  ripeness,     Erom  all  reports,  produce  dealers  find  this  green-wrap  business 
is  turning  out  to  be  such  a  practical  way  of  handling  tomatoes  that  it's  rapidly 
crowding  on  the  vine-ripened  tomato  business.     Nutrition  experts  say  the  "green- 
wraps"  stored  as  most  of  them  are,  and  artificially  ripened,  probably  are  not 
so  rich  in  Vitamin  C,  as  the  tomatoes  left  on  the  vines  until  they're  red  ripe. 
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As  for  canned  tomatoes  —  there's  no  difference  in  food  value  "between 
tv/o  cans  of  tomatoes.     If  they're  good  enough  to  "be  sold  legally  at  all,  they're 
equally  good  buys  in  food  value.     B-at  there  are  Government  grades  developed  "by 
the  jBureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     No  manufacturer  has  to  use  them,  "but  some 
do.     If  you  see  a  label  on  canned  tomatoes  showing  "Grade  A, "  you  can  be  sure 
it's  the  best  there  is  for  these  particular  qualities:     color,   size  of  pieces, 
and  proportion  of  juice  to  solids.     To  rate  Grade  A,  a  can  must  have  almost  2/3 
tomato  meat .     Grades  B  and  0  have  less  solid  and  more  juice,  but  in  all  the 
grades  the  juice  is  pure  tomato  juice  —  adding  water  is  adulteration  and  that's 
illegal  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.    Grade  C  may  not  have  the  pretty  bright- 
red  color  of  Grade  A;  the  tomatoes  in  a  can  marked  Grade  C  may  be  broken  up 
into  smaller  pieces.    But  there's  a  place  in  your  menu  for  any  can  of  tomatoes 
you  buy,  because  there  are  so  many  ways  of  using  them  in  cooking.     Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  the  can  of  tomatoes  on  the  pantry  shelf  for  making  meals  not 
only  good  for  you  and  good  to  taste,  but  good  to  look  at,  too. 

The  topic  of  taste  brings  up  the  question  of  consumption.    They  say 
Americans  eat  more  tomatoes  than  people  of  other  countries.     It  seems  our  per 
capita  consumption  is  top  for  the  world.     That  includes  both  fresh  and  canned 
tomatoes,   in  the  proportion  of  40  to  60.     Four  out  of  10  pounds  of  the  tomatoes 
we  grew  last  year  went  to  market  fresh.     The  other  six  went  through  factories. 
Yet  our  figures  show  that  the  farmers  got  over  22  million  dollars  for  tomatoes 
grovm  for  fresh  market  shipment  and  less  than  17  million  for  the  ones  they  grew 
for  manufacturing. 

The  tomato  market,  you  know,  is  something  like  the  milk  market  —  the 
producers  get  different  prices  according  to  what  their  product  is  going  to  be 
used  for.     Of  course,  there's  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  amount  it  costs 
the  producer  of  tomatoes  to  put  each  of  the  two  types  on  the  market.  Sometimes 
the  canners  furnish  the  growers  with  seed  and  plants.     There  is  less  loss  from 
spoiling  because  the  market  is  close  by,  and  practically  no  marketing  costs  but 
hauling  to  the  cannery  because  the  grov/ers  of  canning  tomatoes  don't  have  to  do 
much  preparing  and  packaging.     Most  of  the  growers  who  produce  for  canneries 
have  a  guaranteed  outlet  for  v/hat  they  can  produce,  vzhile  the  growers  for  the 
fresh  market  have  to  take  their  chances  on  demand. 

The  depression  is  said  to  have  hit  tomato  growers  about  as  hard  as  it 

hit  other  farmers.     It  seems  that  in  1929  they  raised  altogether  very  close 

to  4  billion  pounds,  and  they  got  about  54  million  dollars  for  the  crop.  In 

1933  they  had  cut  their  production  by  one-fourth,  but  their  income  v/as  cut  almost 

in  half.     There's  no  acreage  adjustment  programi  for  tomatoes  and  they  are  not 

even  covered  by  marketing  agreem.ents.     Last  year  tomato  grov/ers  added  close  to 

a  billion  pounds  to  their  output  and  bro-oght  it  up  to  within  6  percent  of  the 

1929  fig-are.      What  they  got  for  all  those  po-unds  increased  also  —  they  got 

about  8j  million  dollars  more  —  bringing  the  total  up  to  nearly  40  million, 

but  it  was  still  28  percent  belov/  1929.     Consumers  have  had  to  pay  more  for 
tomatoes,  along  with  the  prices  of  other  foods  that  have  come  back  more  in  line 
with  other  merchandise  we  have  to  buy.     Canned  tomatoes  went  up  about  12  percent 
between  1932  and  1934.     But  that  12  percent  meant  a  20  percent  bigger  price  to 
farmers. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AMQUITCEMENT ;  That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on  tomato  news. 

Station   broadcasts  this  official  bulletin  each    at   . 
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— ooOoo — 

Consumer  time's  come  round  again,  and  this  week  some  people  who  have  put 
questions  into  the  mail  "box  are  about  to  have  their  innings.    Today's  report 
will  answer  a  couple  of  questions  from  consumers.    The  information  given  them 
is  from  official  sources  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 

The  first  question  involves  economics.    Here's  what  the  consumer  writes: 
"I  listened  to  your  broadcast  a  few  weeks  ago  about  buying  cotton  dresses,  and 
there  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  know  that  wasn't  answered  in  the  broadcast." 
She  goes  on  to  ask  her  question:     "Who  gets  the  additional  amount  we  have  to 
pay  for  cotton  dresses?     Is  it  due  to  the  processing  tax,  as  the  merchants 
sometimes  tell  me?" 

Since  the  lady's  question  was  a  little  indefinite  as  to  just  which  year 
she  was  comparing  present  prices  with,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion qualified  the  question  to  make  it  ask  a  comparison  between  the  prices  of 
cotton  dresses  now  and  in  July  of  1933.     They  add  one  more  qualification,   too  — 
they  don't  have  reliable  figures  on  prices  of  dresses,  because  dresses  are  so 
far  from  being  standardized.     They  do  have  figures  on  costs  of  work  shirts, 
all  of  which  have  about  equal  amounts  of  cotton  m.aterial  in  them,  and  take 
equal  amounts  of  labor  to  produce.     There  you  can  make  an  exact  comparison. 
And  that  comparison  should  indicate  something  about  where  the  extra  money  paid 
now  for  cotton  dresses  is  going. 

Here's  the  Department's  analysis  of  work  shirt  prices:    Each  v/ork  shirt 
contains  a  little  over  three  and  three-fourths  yards  of  cotton  material.  At 
present,  consumers  pay  an  average  of  89  and  a  half  cents  apiece  for  work  shirts. 
In  July,  1933,  they  paid  73  cents.     That's  an  increase  of  16  and  a  half  cents. 


Now,  the  farmer  didn't  get  all  of  that  16  and  a  half  cents  increase. 
But  he  now  receives  at  the  cotton  markets  two  cents  more  than  he  received  in 
July,  1933,   for  the  amo^unt  of  cotton  it  takes  to  make  a  work  shirt. 
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But  that's  not  all  the  grower  gets.     If  he  cooperates  in  the  adjustment  pro- 
grams, he  gets  his  pro-rata  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  processing  tax.  'These 
proceeds  are  paid  to  the  growers  in  the  form  of  adjustment  checks  from  the 
Government.     The  processing  tax  on  the  cotton  used  in  raal'ing  a  work  shirt 
amounts  to  3  and  a  half  cents.     In  other  words,   every  farmer  gets  two  cents 
more  this  year  for  the  cotton  that  goes  into  a  work  shirt  than  he  got  two  years 
ago;  the  feirmers  cooperating  in  the  adjustment  program  get  their  pro-rata  share 
of  3  and  a  half  cents  price  increase  that  has  occurred  during  the  past  two 
years  because  of  the  processing  tax  on  work  shirts.    Now,  that  leaves  9  cents 
of  the  increase  to  be  accounted  for. 

That  9  cents  can't  be  divided  up  precisely.     Some  of  it  has  gone  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  textile  mill  workers  and  department  store  clerks.     Some  of  it 
has  gone  to  pay  higher  prices  for  coal  and  other  fuel  that  is  used  in  the  mills 
and  in  the  stores.     Some  of  it  has  gone  to  pay  other  increased  expenses  because 
the  whole  price  level  has  risen.     Some  of  it  has  gone  into  profits  —  although 
not  eveiy  mill  operator  and  every  department  store  operator  has  shown  a  profit. 

The  processing  tax  is  figured  on  each  pound  of  raw  cotton  —  4  and  2/10 
cents  a  pound  on  raw  cotton.     In  the  finished  article  the  tax  is  roughly  about 
5  cents  on  each  pound,  because  of  the  wastage  of  cotton  involved  in  making  the 
cloth  and  then  the  shirt.     The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  consumer's 
question,   "Is  the  additional  amount  we  have  to  pay  for  cotton  dresses  due  to 
the  processing  tax?"  depends  on  how  much  cotton  there  is  in  the  dress.  You 
can  come  fairly  close  if  you  weigh  the  dress  and  then  figure  the  tax  as  5  cents 
a  pound.     On  an  average  pair  of  overalls,  the  tax  comes  to  about  8  and  3/10 
cents.     On  a  sheet  —  that  is,  a  sheet  81  by  99  inches  —  the  tax  comes  to 
about  7  and  6/10  cents. 

So  if  a  merchants  tells  this  consumer  that  the  processing  tax  adds  more 
than  5  cents  a  pound  to  the  price  she  pays  for  cotton  clothes,  he  is  not  play- 
ing square  with  her.     Either  the  merchant  is  passing  along  misinformation,  or 
the  processing  tax  has  been  "pyramided,"  which  is  definitely  taboo  under  the 
Adjustment  Act.     In  direct  answer  to  our  correspondent,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  says  that  if  the  increase  she  talks  about  in  the  price  of 
cotton  dresses  comes  to  more  than  5  cents  a  pound  it  is  not  due  to  the  proces- 
sing tax  —  unless  the  tax  is  being  illegally  pyramided  by  the  middleman. 
Unless  pyramided,  the  processing  tax  amounts  to  just  5  cents  a  pound  on  cotton 
goods  of  any  sort. 

The  next  a;aestion  deals  with  our  old  friend  getting  the  most  for  your 
money.     Here  goes:     "Away  back  in  the  spring,"  this  consumer  writes,   "you  told 
on  the  air  how  to  buy  oranges  more  economically  for  a  large  family,  by  the 
crate,  I've  used  your  tip  to  extend  our  Vitamin  0  money  about  twice  as  far,  if 
not  farther."     She  goes  on  to  put  her  request:     "Uow  as  the  mother  of  seven 
who  go  in  for  quantity  eating,   I'd  like  to  have  more  tips  on  quantity  buying." 

The  first  tip  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  in  answer  to  that 
question  is  this:     Quantity  buying  is  a  great  saving  sometimes;  then  again,  it's 
wasteful.     The  idea  is  to  make  your  plan  according  to  your  own  circumstances. 
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If  you're  "baying  something  that  you  can't  keep,   it's  a  waste;  and  if  you 
haven't  good  storage  space  you  can't  "buy  with  the  idea  of  storing.     It  may  not 
alwa-ys  be  smart  to  "buy  some  fruits  and  vegetables  in  "big  quantities,  "but  most 
housewives  find  themselves  going  to  market  for  the  same  items  over  and  over 
again  during  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  when  one  hig  buy  of  it  would  not  only 
save  money  but  save  a  lot  of  fussing  and  shopping.     Let's  start  with  some  of 
the  good  solid  staples  and  deal  with  each  case  separately. 

Potatoes,   for  instance.     A  woman  who  had  been  keeping  accounts,  figured 
out  that  her  family  was  in  the  habit  of  consuming  720  pounds  of  potatoes  a 
year  —  that's  60  pounds  a  month.     She  was  buying  them  at  the  rate  of  about 
2  cents  a  pound.     But  not  now.     She  goes  to  market  on  pay  day  and  buys  potatoes 
for  a  whole  month.     She  buys  a  bushel  —  60  pounds  of  potatoes.     That  way  she 
can  get  three  bushels  of  potatoes  for  the  money  she  used  to  pay  for  tv;o  bushels 
when  she  bought  a  few  pounds  at  a  time. 

As  for  flour,  most  of  us  remember  that  our  mothers  bought  it  by  the 
barrel .     "Bat  they  did  all  their  own  baking,  usuallj'-,  and  you  know  what  a  pack 
of  boys  do  to  fresh  hot  bread  right  out  of  the  oven  —  not  to  speak  of  dough- 
nuts.'    Of  course  a  good  many  modern  kitchens  couldn't  accomodate  such  a  big 
item  as  a  barrel  of  flour,  but  most  anyone  could  use  a  24-po-uad  bag.  Here's 
the  saving  in  buying  it  that  way:     The  two-po-onds  bags  sell  for  15  cents  — 
that's  7  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.     Then  you  can  get  flour  in  5-pound  bags  at 
30  cents,  which  cuts  the  pound  cost  from  7  and  a  half  cents  down  to  6  cents. 
But  the  24  pound  bags  cost  $1.24,   or  about  5  and  2/10  cents  per  pound  of  flour. 
If  you'd  bought  24  po-unds  all  at  the  rate  of  the  2-po-and  bags,  you'd  pay  $1.80 
instead  of  $1.24  for  the  flour.     You  save  enough  there  to  pay  the  cost  of 
almost  half  the  next  24-pound  bag. 

Ap-ples  can  often  be  had  four-pounds-f or-a- quarter  in  Washington  stores  -- 
that  comes  to  6  and  2  quarter  cents  a  pound.     The  same  apples  by  the  bushel 
sell  at  less  than  3  and  three-quarters  cents  a  pound. 

Maybe  some  of  you  housewives  have  noticed  that  you  paid  more  for  small 
items  in  tiny  quantities  instead  of  sizes  a  little  bit  bigger.     Salad  oil,  for 
example.    And  to  finish  up  your  French  dressing,  you  can  get  vinegar  by  the 
quart  for  12  cents  but  two  -pints  cost  18  cents.    And  mayonnaise  —  two  eight- 
ounce  jars  cost  28  cents,  but  one  16-ounce  jar  —  just  twice  as  big  —  costs 
only  23  cents.    Also,  since  such  things  as  baking  powder  can  be  kept  for  a 
long  time,  there's  no  reason  to  buy  it  in  four-ounce  cans  instead  of  full 
pounds  if  you  do  any  cake-baking.     G-ranulated  sugar  certainly  doesn't  need  to 
be  bought  a  little  at  a  time,  and  if  your  family  has  a  sweet  tooth  your  savings 
from  buying  sugar  in  quantity  mo-ont  up  like  sixty. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  good  example  of  the  percentage  of  difference  in 
price,  take  corn  meal.     Some  families  use  a  lot  of  corn  meal,  and  if  they  buy 
it  one  pound  at  a  time  they  likely  pay  5  cents  a  pound,  while  in  a,  ten  pound 
bag  it  would  cost  them  3  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 
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As  for  ■buying  carxiied  goods  with  an  eye  to  the  size  of  the  can,  here's 
what  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  has  to  say  on  that.    You  can  count  up  your 
pennies  into  quite  a  savings  account  "by  the  end  of  a  year  if  you  watch  that 
"net  weight"  lahel  on  your  cans.     A  little  quick  mathematics  on  the  hack  of 
your  grocery  list  will  show  you  when  a  "bargain  is  not  a  "bargain. 

There  are  27  common  sizes  for  cans  on  the  grocery  shelves.    And  it's 
not  so  easy  to  judge  how  much  they  hold  hy  the  looks  of  them.  Vegetahles 
usually  come  in  the  Famher  Two  size,  about  20  ounces.     Most  fruits  you  find 
in  the  N-amber  2^  size  —  that's  pretty  hig,  holds  28  ounces.     Then  there  are 
the  smaller  sizes:    Buffet,  the  little  one  holding  only  8  ounces,  ahout  a  good 
glassful.    And  the  Number  One,  or  picnic  size,  a  10-ounce  can  you  often  see  in 
a  basket  full  of  so-called  bargains.     Then  there's  the  Number  One  tall  can  which 
holds  sixteen  ounces.    B-nt  the  trickiest  can  is  the  Number  303.    Number  303 
looks  very  much  like  the  Number  Two  can,  .      '  . 

■    .  the  commonest  one  for  vege- 

tables.   N-amber  Two  holds  about  20  ounces,  while  the  N'oraber  303  holds  three  or 
four  ounces  less.     So  you  see  three  cans  of  the  Number  Tvjo  size  for  20  cents 
might  be  a  bargain  per  pound,  while  three  cans  of  the  303  size  at  the  same 
price  might  be  expensive. 

That's  about  all  we'll  have  time  for  today.     The  rest  of  the  letters 
will  have  to  wait  till  another  time. 

— .ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AI^mOUNCEmT:     That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on 

answers  to  consumer  questions.     Station    broadcasts  this  official 

bulletin  each      at  in  coo-oeration  with  the  United  States 


Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  Time:  10  raimites 

OPENING  AMOUNCmiENT;    Time  for  Consumer  Factsi    Every    at   

Station   troadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  time  picks  up  the  threads  of  the  analysis  of  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  to  which  we  devote  one  of  our  consumer  periods  each  month. 

If  you'll  remember,  in  our  last  "broadcast  we  gave  an  explanation  of  the 
'surplus'  of  farm  acreage  that  made  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  neces- 
sary —  the  discussion,  together  with  the  preceding  programs  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, covered  all  the  background  problems  of  American  agriculture  that  brought 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  program  into  being.    You  might  say  it  was  devoted 
to  'Why?'    Now,   our  report  todaj?-  tells  'how'  

Before  we  start  in  on  the  hows,  to  be  sure  that  everybod^^  understands 
the  whys,  let's  review  what's  gone  before:    Remember  we  described  how  hard 
times  for  the  farmer  began  long  before  1929.    We  went  into  the  story  of  how 
the  farmers  had  been  producing  to  meet  the  abnormal  dem.and  that  the  war  brought, 
and  after  the  war  they  didn't  adjust  themselves  to  the  shrinking  market.  And 
the  reason  they  didn't  adjust  their  production  was  that  they  couldn't. 
Individuals  wouldn't  be  helping  their  own  situations  by  raising  less,  when 
they  were  in  debt  to  pay  for  the  land  they'd  bought  on  the  expectation  of  so 
much  earnings  from  each  acre.    And  there  was  no  machinery  then  for  the  farmers 
to  get  together  to  keep  supply  balanced  with  demand.    Naturally  they  got  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt,  and  we  gave  you  the  depressing  figures  for  all  those 
facts. 

Now,  the  reasons  why  the  demand  shrank  after  the  war  were  several. 
First,  when  the  countries  stopped  working  at  the  business  of  war  they  went 
back  to  growing  food.    And  they  protected  this  job  by  putting  up  tariff  walls. 
And  we  built  our  tariff  walls,  too,  that  discouraged  exchanging  commodities 
with  other  countries.    And  other  big  countries  like  Australia  and  Canada  with 
land  like  ours,   suited  to  large  scale  production,  and  cheaply  acquired  like 
ours  had  been  before  the  war,  began  to  compete  with  us  and  take  some  of  what 
few  markets  we  had  left.     Those  are  the  most  important  reasons  for  our  surplus, 
but  there  are  a  couple  of  others. 
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One  of  these  other  reasons  vfas  that  even  in  America  people  had  learned 
to  eat  less  cereal  grains.    And  the  decline  in  the  horse  population  was  another 
Horses  were  "being  replaced  "by  tlie  automobile  and  the  tractor,  and  a  tremendous 
number  of  acres  that  had  been  producing  feed  for  horses  and  mules  were  no  longer 
neededi    Forty  million  acres,  to  be  exact,  had  been  required  to  feed  those 
horses  and  males  that  were  no  longer  eating. 

So  there  v/ere  the  farmers,  living  at  a  star'/ation  standard  of  living, 
trying  to  produce  even  more  because  it  took  more  farm  products  at  the  low 
prices  they  were  getting,  to  pay  for  the  city-made  things  they  had  to  buy, 
and  getting  lower  and  lower  prices.    Until  when  the  depression  wiped  out  so 
much  of  the  purchasir^  power  of  their  city  customers,   it  became  clear  to  every- 
body that  if  farmers  went  on  the  way  they  were  going,  they'd  go  right  out  of 
business. 

Hence  the  Agricult-aral  Adjustment  Act:     The  problem  was  to  bring  back 
farm  incomes  to  the  point  where  farm  people  could  buy  what  they  needed.  Or, 
as  the  official  title  of  the  act  itself  has  it:     "An  Act  to  Relieve  the  Existin 
National  Economic    Emergency  by  Increasing  Agricultural  Purchasing  Power. " 

There  are  three  parts  to  this  act. 

One  part  empowers  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  take  measures  to  increase  agricultural  purchasing  power  by  raising  farm 
income;  another  empowers  the  Parm  Credit  Administration  to  take  measures  to 
lighten  the  load  of  farm  mortgages;  and  the  third  part  of  the  act  grants  to 
the  President  certain  powers  in  regard  to  the  na,tional  currency  and  credit. 

Only  the  first  part  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  the  job  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.     The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
works  under  the  second  part  of  the  act  —  the  farm-mortgage  section.     The  Parm 
Credit  Administration  was  set  up  by  an  executive  order  from  the  President  on 
May  12,  1933.     If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  that  part  of  it,  the  best  place 
to  learn  about  the  provisions  and  workings  of  the  Parm  Credit  Administration 
is  from  the  Federal  Land  Banks.     Also  from  Co-onty  Extension  agents.     The  third 
part  of  the  Act  —  the  currency  and  credit  part  —  those  powers  went  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  President  himself. 

Since  we're  sticking  to  the  first  part  —  the  responsibility  of  the 
AAA  —  let's  sketch  the  Triple  A  —  the  way  it  is  organized.    The  Triple  A 
was  set  up  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  works  very  closely  with 
the  regular  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department,  drawing  on  their  scientific 
records  and  data,  and  using  the  machinery  already?-  in  operation  for  organizing 
and  spreading  educational  material. 

The  actual  framework  of  the  organization  of  the  Triple  A  is  this: 
Pirst  of  all  there* s  the  Administrator,    Helping  him  are  the  heads  of  these 
different  divisions.     There  is  the  Division  of  Program  Planning,  which  ties 
together  the  adjustment  programs  for  the  various  commodities  into  a  unified 
program  for  the  whole  agricultui-al  industry,  and  adapts  the  program  to  long- 
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time  needs.     Then    there  is  the  Division  of  Information  which  keeps     the  public 
informed  of  what  is  going  on  inside  the  Administration,  and  there  is  the 
Division  of  Finance  which  takes  care  of  the  tremendous  load  of  money  matters 
the  program  carries.     One  of  these  is  the  paying  the  rental  and  benefit  checks. 
Another  is  done  by  the  Commodities  Purchase  Section  which  does  the  buying  of 
surplus  farm  products  for  the  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  to  be  distributed  to 
people  on  relief. 

Then  there  is  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division.    The  job  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  is  to  protect  consumers  against  pyramiding  of  processing  taxes,  profi- 
teering, and  any  unfair  charges  should  they  be  imposed  under  cover  of  adjust- 
ment of  agricultural  products.     The  work  of  what  used  to  be  the  Commodities 
Division  is  now  divided  up  into  the  Division  of  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains,  the 
Division  of  Grains,  the  Division  of  Cotton,  the  Division  of  Tobacco,  Sugar, 
Rice  and  Peanuts,  and  the  Division  of  Marketing  Agreements  and  Licenses. 

The  Adjustment  Administration  is  also  concerned  with  increasing  the 
export  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  products.     That  work  is  done  by  the  Import 
and  Export  Section,  under  the  Division  of  Program  Planning. 

That  clears  up  the  structure  of  the  AAA.    Uow  as  to  the  purpose  of  it  — 
to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers.     This  does  not  go  on  indefinitely, 
of  course.    As  the  Act  declares,   it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  raise  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  farmers  to  the  level  which  it  occupied  in  what's 
called  the  "base  period" —  that  is,  the  five  years  from  1909  to  1914. 

The  reason  those  years  were  selected  is  that  most  people  seemed  to 
agree  that  agriculture  and  industrial  production  and  prices  were  pretty  well 
balanced  during  those  years,  and  the  national  income  was  divided  in  a  way  that 
came  about  as  close  as  it's  ever  come  to  a  fair  adjustment  between  different 
groups  of  citizens.     There's  one  exception  to  that  base  period  for  commodities. 
Tobacco  consumption  has  changed  so  much  since  the  v/ar  that  the  years  1919-1928 
were  used  as  the  base  period  for  tobacco. 

The  idea  is  not  necessarily  to  make  prices,   in  dollars,  the  same  as 
they  were  in  the  base  period.     But  it  means  that  farmers  selling  the  same 
volume  of  goods  will  be  able  to  buy,  with  their  returns,   the  same  volume  of 
manufactured  goods  that  they  were  able  to  buy  in  1909-14.    What  this  restora- 
tion really  means  is  that  farmers  will  again  be  as  good  customers  for  city 
goods  and  services  as  they  were  in  1909-14.     That's  the  meaning  of  the  "parity"' 
the  act  was  aiming  toward.    And  the  "parity  price"  of  a  commodity  is  the  "price 
which  it  would  have  to  bring  in  order  to  have  the  same  purchasing  power  in 
terms  of  manufactured  goods  that  farmers  buy  that  it  had  in  the  5  years  before 
the  World  War,  except  in  the  case  of  tobacco  for  which  the  parity  period  is 
the  years  1919-1928." 

Another  term,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  is  "basic"  commodities.     The  Act 
named  seven  commodities  as  "basic:"    cotton,  wheat,  field  corn,  hogs,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  milk  and  its  products.     Since  then  the  Act  was  amended  to  add 
sugar,  beef,  and  dairy  cattle,  peanuts,  rye,  flax,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums. 
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These  commodities  wore  selected  as  "basic  partly  "because  thej  represent  "between 
50  and  55  percent  of  the  revenue  from  American  agriculture,  and  also  "because 
it's  on  those  products  that  the  "biggest  surpluses  have  piled  utd  on  account  of 
lack  of  export  markets.    Also  "because  they  all  pass  through  some  form  of  pro- 
cessing before  they  reach  the  consumer  and  can  "be  controlled  at  that  point. 
But,  of  course,  the  Act  made  it  possible  to  help  the  producers  of  the  other 
farm  products  through  marketing  agreements  and  license. 

But  it's  the  producers  of  these  "basic  commodities"  that  get  the 
benefit  payments.     The  officers  of  the  Administration  worked  out  a  system  by 
which  farmers  could  contract  with  the  Government  for  a  pro  rata  adjustment  of 
their  basic  commodity  acreage  or  numbers  and  receive,  in  return  for  adjusting 
their  production,  this  "benefit  payment."    Tliey  arrive  at  the  Miount  of  this 
benefit  payment  by  comparing  the  price  the  farmer  is  now  actually  getting  with 
what  the  parity  price  would  be,  and  the  benefit  payment  makes  up  the  difference 
on  his  adjusted  acreage  or  livestock  numbers. 

That's  about  all  we'll  have  time  for  today,  but  before  we  close,  here's 
an  expression  describing  agricultural  adjustment  —  a  description  that  seems 
to  sum  the  whole  plan  up:    that  it  'gave  agriculture  a  constitution  under  which 
orderly  processes  of  production  could  supplant  the  existing  chaos,  under  which 
collective  agreements  and  collective  action  could  secure  to  the  individual  the 
advantages  which  he  desired  but  could  not  obtain  single  handed. ' 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AtTOOUI\rCEIvIEITT:    That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Station   

broadcasts  this  official  bulletin  each    at   in 

cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


//  //  //  //  // 
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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OITLY) 


Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 

OPENIITG-  AI^^OimCEIvIMT ;     Time  for  Consumer  EactsI     Every    at  

Station    "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  i^ric'oltural  Adjust- 

ment Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  time  report  "brings  a  report  —  a  timely  report,  con- 
sidering the  season  —  about  ice  cream.     So  any"body  who  likes  to  take  a  seat 
"behind  a  douhle  scoop  of  the  rich  ?.nd  frozen,  will  listen  intently  henceforth, 
for  he  may  learn  something  to  his  advantage. 

We'll  start  out  with  the  fundamental  issues.     It  boils  down  to  this  — 
consumers  want  good  ice  crear^  at  a  fair  price.     The  o;ij.estion  is,  are  they 
getting  it?    And  if  not,  wha:  can  they  do  about  it? 

Sut  like  all  simple  fundamentals,  this  one  turns  out  not  to  be  so 
simple  when  you  take  it  apart.     In  the  first  place,  there's  the  question  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  'good'   ice  cream. 

Now  don't  jamp  at  the  conclusion  that  everybody  knows  what  a  good  dish 
of  ice  cream  is.     It's  good  to  the  taste  and  it's  good  for  you.    But  when  you 
say  it's  good  for  you,  you  mean  more  than  just  purity,  which  just  assures  you 
that  it  won't  hart  you.    You  imply  that  it  actually  does  somethir^  for  your 
body  —  in  other  words  that  it  gives  you  nourishment. 

"Okay,"  most  any  consumer  will  answer,"  what  could  be  more  nourishing 
than  a  dish  of  ice  cream?"    But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  a  dish 
of  another  make  of  ice  cream  may  be  more  nourishing. 

To  begin  with,  the  difference  in  butter  fat  content  gives  one  ice  cream 
more  food  value  than  another.     In  the  city  of  Washington,  for  instance,  you  can 
get  ice  cream  as  low  as  8  percent  butter  fat  and  as  high  as  24  percent,  and  it's 
all  called  ice  cream.    The  National  Capital's  health  department  publishes  for 
the  benefit  of  all  consumers  who  want  it,  a  monthly  milk  and  ice  cream  report. 
That  report  presents  the  whole  pict"are  of  the  purity  and  butter  fat  content  of 
the  product  of  each  of  the  dairies  and  ice  cream  companies. 
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Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  specialists  say  that's  fine,  hut 
it's  only  half  the  story.     They  say  it's  not  just  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
unfrozen  ice  cream  mixture  that  counts,  it's  how  much  you  get  of  that  food 
value  in  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  the  finished  product.    And  that,  as  it  were,  is 
where  the  ice  cream  takes  the  air. 

It  seems  this  is  what  happens:     The  ice  cream  manufacturer  takes  what 
he  calls  his  'mix,*  that  is,  all  the  ingredients  in  their  liquid  form,  and 
whips  it  all  up  till  it's  more  or  less  fluffy.    And  thon  it's  frozen  complete 
with  all  the  atmosphere  included.    And  we  "buy  that  atmosphere  "by  the  quart. 

Of  course,   if  we  bought  ice  cream  "by  the  pound  it  wouldn't  matter. 
But  since  we  don't,  that  matter  of  good  ice  cream  at  a  fair  price  becomes  a 
rather  complicated  matter.     If  a  mother  must  make  her  children's  treats  take 
a  real  place  in  the  food  budget,  she  doesn't  want  to  lavish  her  food  money  on 
thin  air  —  air  she  could  get  free  at  any  gas  station. 

There  arenH  any  Federal  standards  for  ice  cream  —  yet.     The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  hasn't  produced  any  grade  standards  for  ice  cream. 
However,  the  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  are  figuring  out  some 
sort  of  designations  that  would  make  clear  whether  a  product  was  ice  cream  or 
iced  air.    As  it  is  now,  no  matter  how  high  you  puff  the  mix,   it's  still 
allowed  to  be  labelled  ice  cream.     The  specialists  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  given  a  lot  of  study  to  the  subject.     They  are  working  on  speci- 
fications for  grades  for  different  types  of  ice  cream,  based  on  the  ingredients 
used  and  the  amount  of  over- run.     Over-run  is  the  technical  term  the  ice  cream 
makers  use  to  indicate  the  density  of  their  product.     One  Imndred  percent  over- 
ran would  mean  that  the  ice  cream,  was  Just  half  air.     Fifty  per  cent  over- run 
would  describe  ice  cream  about  one-third  air.    And  so  on. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  consumers  to  know  is  just  exactly  what 
ice  cream  should  weigh.     There  are  no  standards  for  weight  of  ice  cream,  but 
the  Federal  Government  specifies  that  the  ice  cream  that  is  bo-aght  for  its 
institutions  must  weigh  at  least  four  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  gallon.  That's 
about  a  pound  and  two  ounces  to  the  quart,  and  nine  o-unces  to  the  pint.  Of 
course,  very  few  consumers  would  feel  like  going  into  a  store  and  a.sking  for 
two  pounds  of  vanilla  ice  cream.     But  they  could  do  what  some  of  the  County 
Consumer  Councils  are  doing.     In  Minnesota,   for  instance,  a  County  Council 
asked  the  State  Chemist  to  give  the  consumers  an  analysis  of  a  pint  of  ice 
cream  from  each  of  eight  ice  cream  companies  in  the  city.     Each  pint  cost 
exactly  the  same.     The  chemist  found  that  butter  fat  content  varied  from  13 
to  18  percent.     That's  not  as  much  difference  as  there  is  in  the  ice  cream 
reported  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  it's  from  8  percent  to  24  percent. 
But,  of  course,   In  Minnesota  they  were  con,paring  pints  that  sold  for  the  same 
price  —  15  cents.     In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  regular  monthly  report 
covers  ice  cream  at  all  prices. 

As  for  air  content,  the  Minnesota  chemist  reported  an  over-run  ranging 
all  the  way  from  38  to  95  percent.     But  the  biggest  variation  that  Minnesota 
test  showed  was  in  the  bacteria  count.     The  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter varied  from  5,000  to  950,000.    You  can  judge  just  how  many  bacteria  950,000 
is  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  buys  no  ice  cream  with  a  count  over  50,000. 
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Probably  one  of  tile  ideas  'behind  publishing  the  figures  on  butter  fat 
and  bacterial  content  is  to  keep  milk  and  ice  cream  up  to  that  high  purity 
standard  in  Washington.    But  even  with  these  reports,  consumers  can't  tell  how 
much  food  value  there  is  in  a  quart  of  ice  cream.     That  depends  on  the  weight 
of  the  ice  cream  per  quart. 

Now,  don*t  get  the  idea  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  you 
should  demand  just  four  and  a  half  pounds  in  a  gallon  of  ice  cream.    That ' s  the 
minimum  the  Federal  Government  specifies  in  buying  ice  cream  for  the  people  in 
its  institutions.    That  doesn't  mean  four  and  a  half  pounds  is  the  ideal.  The 
ideal  weight  depends  on  how  rich  an  ice  cream  you  want,  and  how  much  you  want 
to  pay  for  it.     For  instance,  take  one  ice  cream  manufacturer  who  has  kept  his 
ice  cream  up  to  a  standard  of  five  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  gallon  right  through 
the  depression  regardless  of  what  any  other  ice  cream  maker  in  the  business  did. 
He  says  he  found  it  paid.     Says  he  made  more  money  than  the  people  who  lowered 
their  quality  in  order  to  sell  at  a  cheaper  price.    That  sounds  as  though 
consumers  will  recognize  good  ice  cream  and  reward  the  man  who  provides  it. 
It  seems  this  manufacturer  advertised  exactly  what  went  into  the  ice  cream  and 
how  much  weight  consmers  get  for  every  quart.    He  really  educated  his  public 
to  appreciate  the  good  points  of  quality  ice  cream.     To  give  the  weight  of 
five  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  gallon,  he  kept  70  percent  over-run  standard. 
That  means  the  ice  cream  is  about  41  percent  air. 

Of  course,  ice  cream  has  to  have  some  air  beaten  in  it  to  get  a  good 
smooth  texture.     That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  home  made  refrigerator  ice  cream 
so  often  turns  out  to  be  coarse  and  grainy.    But  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  the  real  reason  lies  in  the  -crystalline  formation.'     That's  getting  a 
little  deep,  however,  so  let's  change  the  subject. 

Consumers  might  want  to  have  some  information  on  Vitamin  D  ice  cream. 
You've  probably  seen  it  advertised  and  wondered  just  what  the  experts  think 
about  it.    The  ice  cream  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  haven't  given 
an  opinion,  but  the  attitude  Of  the  vitamin  experts  is  this:    Most  of  them  seem 
to  think  that  we  don't  know  enough  about  what  grown  people  need  in  the  way  of 
extra  Vitamin  D,  —  whether  they  need  any  Vitamin  D  beyond  what  they  get  in  a 
good  diet.     Of  course,  everybody  agrees  that  children  under  two  years  old  do 
need  extra  Vitamin  D  in  some  form  or  other  to  prevent  rickets.    But  the  point 
is  that  children  under  two  don't  eat  ice  cream.     Most  scientists  feel  that 
Vitamin  D  should  be  added  only  to  strictly  standard  infants'  foods  right  now. 
And  of  course  even  if  they  found  out  definitely  that  grown  people  did  need  more 
Vitamin  D  and  the  precise  amount,  we'd  have  to  eat  ice  cream  very  regularly  and 
know  exactly  how  much  Vitamin  D  we  were  getting  in  every  serving,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  it  for  that  purpose. 

Oh,  yes,  and  before  we  stop,  we'd  better  relieve  your  curiosity  about 
the  ice  cream  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we've  been  talking  about. 
They're  research  workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.     They  study  the 
theory  and  practice  of  ice  cream  making  and  collect  information  for  the  industry 
on  those  things  and  on  the  preference  of  consumers  for  various  types  of  ingre^ 
dients,  and  so  on. 
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They've  "been  working  on  the  problem  of  grade  standards  for  the  industry.  And 
one  of  their  most  recent  researches  showed  the  industry  how  to  reduce  the  air 
content  of  ice  cream  after  it  has  been  frozen.    Another  example  of  this  very 
valuable  kind  of  information  is  a  sta-tistical  table  which  shows  in  figures 
exactly  how  much  it  would  cost  ice  cream  plants  of  four  different  capacities 
to  raise  the  quality  of  their  ice  cream  by  adding  one  pound  per  gallon  to  its 
density.     The  aim  of  this  G-overnraent  research  is  to  find  information  that  will 
help  ice  cream  makers  and  ice  cream  eaters. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AIvTIIOUNCEMEITT: 

That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  on  ice  cream  values.     Station    broadcasts  this  official 

bulletin  each    at    in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


at   ,  Station    broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

 ooOoo  

'^oday' s  consumer  report  gives  us  the  lowdown  on  values  in  melons  — 
watermelons,  honeydews,  and  muabnelons,  including  both  the  snootily  titled 
cantaloupe  and  the  homely  old-fashioned  one  commonly  referred  to  in  many  parts 
as  "mushmel  on .  " 

Taking  the  melons  in  tho  order  of  their  size,  let's  start  right  in  to 
find  the  answers  to  questions  people  may  want  to  ask  about  watermelons. 

One  watermelon  controversy  that  divides  families,  concerns  the  color  of 
the  seeds.    Now  that  seems  like  a  harmless  innocent  little  botanical  question, 
but  it's  enough  to  set  mother  against  daughter  and  husband  against  wife.  One 
side  will  only  call  fruits  of  tho  species  ' citrullis  vulgaris'  watermelons  when 
they  have  black  seeds.     The  othepr  side  says  white-seeded  fr-aits  of  the  character- 
istic habit  and  form  of  the  species  ci trulli s  vulgaris  are  watermelons. 

How  the  botanists  step  in,  and  say  that  both  sides  are  right.    That  will 
seem  like  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  those  who  can  only  think  of  watermelon 
as  red-hearted  and  black-seeded,  but  we  can  only  pass  along  wha.t  the  fruit 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say.     They  insist  that  black  seed 
or  white  seed  m.oans  only  a  different  variety  of  melon,  and  that  they're  all 
watermelons. 

Sorry  to  disappoint  any  of  you  consuners  who've  been  roused  by  this 
question.     The  word  'watermelon'  certainly  has  a  way  of  stirring  -op  passions. 
People  never  seem  to  be  indifferent  —  either  they  love  watermelon  or  they 
can't  see  it  for  juice. 

And  now  that  we've  involved  ourselves,  we  might  as  well  finish  up  with 
watermelons  before  we  go  on  to  the  other  melons  on  the  bill  of  fare. 

This  is  the  month  when  the  biggest  watermelon  supply  com.es  to  city 
markets.    Accordingly  this  should  be  the  best  month  for  consumers  to  go  in 
for  them,  because  the  market  usually  works  in  a  way  to  set  lowest  prices  at 
timios  of  highest  supply. 
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According  to  that  rule,  the  logical  assumption  this  year  would  "be  that 
there  has  been  a  bmper  crop  of  watermelons,  for  we  all  noticed  the  low  prices 
of  watermelons,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  a  good  watermelon  season.    But  that's 
not  the  whole  story.    Watermelon  dealers  have  a  very  special  problem. 
Watermelons  are  often  a  gamble,  because  the  demand  for  them  is  very  fickle. 
Whether  people  want  watermelons  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  weather, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  trade.    If  we  have  a  cold  rainy  spell  as  we  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  this  year,  carloads  of  melons  pile  "up,  and 
unless  there  is  some  control  of  shipments,  a  glut  is  likely  to  break  the 
market  price. 

But  under  the  Three-A  marketing  agreement,  there  is  machinery  for 
control  of  the  watermelon  market.    When  an  unusually  high  supply  of  melons 
promises  to  flood  the  market  as  it  did  this  year,  the  growers,  making  use  of 
the  marketing  agreement,  start  their  work  of  controlling  the  flow  of  melons 
by  allowing  only  top  grade  melons  to  be  shipped.     That  is,  U.  S.  No.  1  melons. 
Number  Two  must  stay  at  home. 

That  method  has  been  responsible  this  year  for  sending  such  consistently 
good  melons  to  market.    It  seems  logical  to  control  the  flow  of  perishables 
to  market  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  product.     It  must  result  in  making 
melons  more  popular  with  consumers.    But  that' s  only  the  first  step  in 
controlling  the  market. 

If  a  flood  of  top-notch  melons  strikes  the  market  at  a  time  when  cool 
weather  cuts  consumer  demand  as  it  did  this  year,  then  the  growers  have  to 
resort  to  a  complete  shipping  holiday,  which  is  limited  by  the  agreement  o 

hours.     Twice  this  year  they  used  the  US-hour  holiday.     So  it  looks  as  though 
the  melon  growers  and  dealers  were  one  group  of  people  who  have  not  complained 
about  the  heat  these  last  few  weeks,  which  proves  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  merchandiser  goodl 

But  there's  a  moral  in  that  story  for  consumers.    Wise  consumers  will 
take  the  hint  —  watch  the  market  and  buy  watermelons  when  the  weather  doesn' t 
put  the  idea  in  everybody's  head  at  once.     In  other  words,  watch  rainy  spells 
for  bargains  in  watermelons  if  rain  doesn't  destroy  your  enjoyment  of  them. 
Getting  the  melons  moved  off  the  market  at  those  slack  times  would  help  the 
trade  as  well  as  the  consumer. 

The  next  question  is  how  to  pick  out  a  good  melon  in  the  market. 

The  fruit  experts  over  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  say  that 
the  only  sure  method  for  consumers  to  know  what  they're  getting  is  to  have  the 
melon  plugged,  and  test  its  rich  red  juiciness  for  yourself. 

But  when  you  don't  want  the  melon  cut,  the  question  comes  up  as  to  the 
good  old-fashioned  thumping  method. 
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Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say  the  experts  don't  hand  that  so  nrach.  I  gaess 
it  isn't  scientific  enough  for  them.  They  say  that  if  you  can  afford  it  — 
Just  "buy  the  hijg^gest  one  in  sight  and  it  is  usually  the  hest, 

Now  I  admit  that  this  thumping  illusion  is  going  to  he  hard  to  give  up. 
Think  how  much  importance  the  father  of  the  family  would  lose  if  he  couldn't 
go  up  and  personally  thump  every  melon  with  a  very  wise  look  until  he  finds 
one  with  the  plunk  that  suits  him,  while  the  family  stands  around  in  awe. 

So  I'll  add  that  under  pressure  one  expert  finally  broke  down  and  said 
that  if  a  consumer  was  really  determined  to  pick  watermelons  "by  ear,  the  best 
sound  to  listen  for  was  a  hollow  sort  of  'clunk. ' 

Another  point  to  clear  up  for  consumers  is  the  shape  of  the  melon. 
According  to  the  Government  experts,  both  the  long  dark  green  'Tom  Watson' 
and  the  little  round  'Cuban  Queen'  —  light  v/ith  dark  stripes  —  are  swell 
melons.    You  can  just  take  your  choice  according  to  personal  preference, 
but  one  has  every  chance  of  being  as  delicious  as  another. 

Another  common  idea  about  watermelons  is  that  they're  nothing  but 
water  and  flavor  with  no  food  value,  that  they  can  only  be  worked  into  the 
budget  under  the  guise  of  'recreation,' 

Now  it^s  not  exactly  fair  to  give  watermelons  no  credit  at  all  as  a  food. 
They  rate  as  a  'fair'  source  of  four  different  vitamins  —  A,  B,  C,  and  G-, 
which  is  a  rare  combination  for  a  fruit.      Of  course  a  'fair'  rating  is  not 
nearly  as  high  as  'excellent'  or  even  as  'good',  but  remember  that  fruits  are 
given  their  vitamin  ratings  by  weight  —  pound  for  pound.    And  since  we  eat 
a  good  deal  more  poundage  of  watermelon  at  a  time  than  we  do  of  most  fruits, 
we  get  correspondingly  multiplied  quotas  of  vitamin  value.    Besides  that, 
we  eat  melon  raw,  and  fresh  cut,   so  it  keeps  some  of  the  vitamin    values  that 
would  be  lost  by  cooking  or  drying  or  exposure  to  air. 

Of  course  that  applies  to  all  melons.     Take  the  heading  'muskmelons' 
on  our  fruit  food  value  chart,  which  includes  canteloupes  and  honeydews  all 
toge/G/'cr.    For  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  C  they  rank  as  'Excellent';  for  Vitamin  G 
they  are  'good';  and  for  Vitamin  B  they  rate  'fair'.     That's  one  of  the  best 
looking  records  on  the  whole  fruit  chart,  and  you  might  say  it  takes  melons 
out  of  the  luxury  class,  making  them  a  good  buy  for  vitamin  value  at  least 
in  the  season  when  they're  plentiful  and  therefore  not  too  expensive, 

For  picking  the  winners  in  flavor  on  the  market,  here  are  the  Bureau's 
directions:  In  musknelons  and  honeydews,  feel  the  blossom  end.     If  it's  soft, 
it's  ripe  and  promises  for  that  reason  to  be  good.     If  that  blossom  end  is 
hard,  your  melon  will  likely  have  what  we  call  a  'cucumber'  taste.    You  like 
that  taste  in  cucumbers  because  you  want  them  to  be  immature  when  you  eat 
them, but  you  don't  want  melons  immature. 

For  those  conscientious  consumers  who  don't  believe  in  maulinjg:  their 
fruit  before  you  buy  it,  let  me  assure  you  that  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
blossom  end  of  melons  won't  bruise  the  melon  and  is  regarded  by  dealers  as 
absolutely  OK. 
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Now  here's  another  place  where  we  step  in  to  create  illusionment .  Many- 
good  consimers  smell  honeydew  melons,  and  pick  the  fragrant  ones.     I'm  sorry 
to  say  that  the  experts  won't  go  along  with  you  on  that  practice.     They  say 
it  means  nothing.    But  I_  say  don't  let  it  worry  you.    You  can't  damage  the 
honeydev/s  hy  smelling  them,  and  if  you  also  feel  the  blossom  end  for  softness 
you'll  come  out  with  a  good  honeydew. 

But  for  honeyhalls  the  experts  present  us  v/ith  a  real  tip,  which  ought 
to  he  a  great  help  to  those  who  never  knev/  exactly  what  to  look  for  in  this 
melon  which  has  only  recently  taken  a  real  place  in  our  taste. 

The  honeyhall  stands  just  ahout  midway  between  a  honeydew  and  a  musk- 
melon  —  equally  related  to  both  of  them.    Its  price  and  size  are  dbser  to 
muskmelon,  and  its  flesh  can  be  either  pink  or  white.    But  the  tip  the  experts 
give  to  consmors  is  this:  Pick  the  one  you  think  is  too  ripe.    Don't  be 
afraid  of  spots  on  the  surface.     It  should  be  soft  to  the  touch  —  not  just 
at  the  blossom  end  —  but  all  over. 

That's  the  end  of  the  consumer  information  v/e've  got  for  you  this  week 
about  melons.    Next  week  we're  going  on  with  the  story  and  talk  about  berries: 
blackberries,  and  dewberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries  and  blueberries, 
and  gooseberries,  v/hich  are  all  hitting  the  high  spots  of  their  season  right 
now.    Currants  and  lemons  and  limes  are  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  discussion 
too. 

*  *  * 
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AinJOUlJCEIviEitJT:     Consumer  Facts  are  at  hand!  Every  

Station   broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today  more  tips  for  fruit  consumers  are  on  the  cards.    Last  week  we 
informed  out  selves  so  thoroughly  on  values  in  melons  —  watermelons,  honeydews, 
muskmelons  and  honeyhalls  —  so  thoroughly  that  wc  had  no  time  to  go  into  the 
vital  details  of  how  to  get  the  most  for  yoijir  m.onoy  of  other  fruits  right  now  in 
season. 

The  middle  of  the  summer  is  the  big  time  for  berries  —  blackberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and  huckleberries  and  blueberries.  And 
though  June  is  the  m.onth  of  absolute  top  supplies  of  lemons  and  limes,  they 
are  still  coming  along  in  alm.ost  as  big  quantities  as  t;.iey  ever  do.    Which  sounds 
as  though  Mother  Nature  knows  how  good  it  feels  to  sip  a  long  tall  cool  one 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day. 

But  all  wise  cracks  aside,  the  fruit  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  laid  down  certain  general  principles  that  apply  to  the  buying  of 
almost  all  perishable  fruit.     Those  general  tips  might  be  a  good  foundation  to 
start  v/ith  before  we  go  on  to  the  individual  fruits  and  what  they  mean  to  us 
in  terms  of  food  value. 

The  first  tip  I  have  for  you  from  the  fruit  authorities  is  to  do  your 
own  shopping  when  you  buy  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.    You  know  yourself 
it's  practically  impossible  to  Judge  the  color  of  fruit  over  the  telephone. 
Besides,  if  you're  there  to  see  what  the  choices  are,  you  can  revise  your  menu 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  any  specially  good  buys  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
market. 

The  next  rule  is,  Be  Gentle  with  the  Fruit.     Sometimes  it's  legitim.ate 
to  handle  fruit,  like  in  the  case  of  feeling  the  blossom  end  of  the  honeydew 
or  cantaloupe  to  see  if  it's  soft  enough  to  be  ripe.    But  feeling  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  poking  your  thumb  clear  through  the  fruit.    If  you  do  any 
bruising  you  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  end,  because  the  retailor  has  to  charge 
high  enough  prices  to  cover  the  waste  caused  by  consumiers  who  get  too  fresh 
with  the  provender. 

Uext  rule  is  to  rem.ember  that  the  biggest  fruit  is  not  necessarily  the 
best.     They  say  it's  sometimes  cheaper  to  buy  smaller  sized  fruit.     It  all 
depends  on  what  you  want  it  for. 
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Then,  te  wary  alDOut  decay.    Watch  our  for  fruit  that's  going  had.  Of 
course,  many  women  know  how  to  disobey  that  rule.     They  know  that  fruit  that  can't 
he  on  sale  much  longer  is  sure  to  he  priced  way  down,  and  if  they're  going  to  be 
able  to  use  it  quickly  they  can  get  tremendous  values.    But  be  sure  you  don't 
let  yourself  in  for  so  much  waste  that  your  bargain  turns  out  to  be  an  extravagance. 

Which  leads  us  right  into  the  next  rule:  Don't  be  a  pushover  for  low 
prices.    Unless  you're  a  judge  of  fruit  values,  very  low  prices  may  be  dangerous. 
The  idea  is  to  find  out  just  why  you're  being  offered  such  marvelous  bargains. 
If  it's  because  of  an  oversupply  on  the  market,  you  can  feel  pretty  safe  in 
taking  advantage  of  it. 

And  that  fits  right  into  the  next  tip  from  the  fruit  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Study  the  Market.  Of  course  that's  easier  for  some 
consumers  than  for  others.     In  ITew  York,  where  the  radio  tells  you  each  morning 
just  what's  m^ost  plentiful  in  the  market,  it's  a  cinch.    And  people  in  very 
small  places  can  practically  see  the  whole  market  at  a  glance.    But  for  the 
cities  in  between,  there  arc  the  reports  of  the  wholesale  market  which  are 
usually  found  in  fine  print  buried  back  in  the  financial  section  of  the  paper. 
ITow  that  looks  like  a  foreign  language  at  first  glance,  I  admit.    But  you  soon 
get  on  to  the  terminology,  and  believe  me  a  consumer  goes  into  her  grocery  store 
very  much  more  in  command  of  her  situation  when  she  starts  absorbing  that 
information.     She  knows  how  big  the  supplies  are  of  each  fruit  and  vegetable 
comAng  into  the  market,  and  how  m-jich  it's  bringing  wholesale,   so  she  knows  what 
to  plan  on  and  what  prices  are  relatively  high  or  low. 

Right  along  with  that  one  goes  the  next  tip  from  the  experts:  Keep  track 
of  the  fruits  that  are  in  te-^.son  in  the  nearest  place  where  they're  grown.  Most 
of  us  check  with  that  adviC'^-  merely  because  home  grown  fruit  tastes  so  mach 
better.    But  the  econony  ruiis  into  important  money,   especially  if  you  happen  to 
be  buying  for  canning.    At  which  time,  of  course,  the  good  consumer  bi:^s  in 
large  quantities,  by  the  peck  or  bushel. 

Next  rule  is  to  see  that  the  container  holds  full  measure.    As  to  the 
containers  themselves,  consuners  can  feel  fairly  safe  about  the  standard  tjrpes 
of  fruit  and  berry  baskets.    But  the  point  is,  it's  apparently  a  sad  fact  that 
sometimes  these  containers  are  repacked  —  and  so  loosely  repacked  that  they 
don' t  hold  near  what  they  should    And  another  thing,  be  sure  that  the  container 
is  full  of  the  same  quality  fruit  all  the  way  down. 

Then,  here's  a  profitable  bit  of  advice:  Learn  the  difference  between 
the  blem.ishes  on  fruit  that  actually  m-ean  inferiority  of  eating  value,  and  the 
ones  that  mean  only  inferiority  as  to  "price,  which  no  consumer  would  complain 
about. 

Now  getting  down  to  the  individual  cases,  here' s  what  you  should  look  for 
in  berries.    According  to  the  experts,  a  basket  of  most  any  kind  of  berries  — 
blackberries,  dewberries,  loganberries,  raspberries,  and  so  on  —  shotdd  be 
bright  and  clean  and  fresh  looking,  each  berry  plunp  and  solid  and  full-colored. 
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The  experts  say  that  a  dull,  discouraged  look  is  a  sign  of  overripeness.  Another 
trick  for  spotting  overripeness  is  to  tilt  the  container  and  see  if  there  are 
any  stains  on  the  "box.     If  the  "berries  have  "been  leaking  they  are  too  ripe  or 
they've  been  bruised.    Another  sign  the  berries  are  going  bad  is  mold  on  the 
surface. 

As  to  under-ripeness,  here's  a  trick:  Notice  if  the  caps  are  still  on 
the  berries.    According  to  the  fruit  specialists,  when  you  pic!^  berries  that 
are  ripe  they  come  off  the  vine  without  the  caps,  but  if  they're  not  ripe  the 
caps  come  off  with  them.     (Of  course  this  doesn't  apply  to  strawberries,  which 
v/e're  not  discussing  today.) 

And  of  course  a  basket  with  a  lot  of  trash  and  dirt  in  it  is  not  much  of 
a  recommendation  for  the  berries.     The  same  general  rules  apply  to  gooseberries 
and  currants,  and  oven  to  huckleberries  and  blueberries.     They  should  all  have 
a  good  lively  color,  the  right  color  for  their  type  of  course.  Blueberries 
and  huckleberries  can  vary  from  a  mediiim  dark  blue,  through  dark  blue  and 
purple  down  to  black,  depending  on  the  variety. 

But  the  difference  botT(7een  blueberries  and  huckleberries  lies  mostly  in 
the  seed.     If  it's  a  huckleberry,  the  seeds'll  let  you  know.    If  they  don't, 
it's  a  blueberry.     In  other  words,  huckleberries  are  noticeably  seedy  and 
blueberries  are  not.    But  I  don't  suppose  it  matters,  —  everybody  will  go  on 
calling  them  both  names  interchangeably. 

As  to  food  value,  huckleberries  and  blueberries  are  in  the  same  pigeon- 
hole.   Both  blueberries  and  huckleberries  are  figured  as  a  'fair'   source  of 
Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  C,  airl  a  good  source  of  iron. 

Blackberries  are  sli^^htly  better,  rating  as  a  'good'  source  of 
Vitamin  A,  with  the  'fair'  rating  for  Vitamin  C,  and  also  'good'  for  iron 
content. 

Raspberries  are  an  'excellent'  source  of  Vitamin  C,  and  rank  as  good, 
too,  for  iron. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  are  both  topheavy  with  Vitamin  C  — -  regarded 
as  'excellent'   sources  of  Vitamin  C  with  no  listings  for  any  other  vitamins 
so  far,  and  they  have  no  mineral  content  worth  putting  on  the  food  value  chart 
published  in  the  Consumiers'  Guide.     If  you  want  to  check  up  on  these  values, 
v;rite  in  and  ask  for  the  issue  v/hich  carries  this  fruit  food  value  chart. 
Address  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington, 
and  ask  to  have  your  name  put  on  the  list  to  receive  the  Consumers'  Guide  free 
every  two  weeks,  beginning  with  the  issue  carrying  the  fruit  charts. 

To  get  on  to  our  lemons  and  limes,  some  buying  rules  apply  to  both. 
For  instance,  like  all  citrus  fruit,  lemons  and  limes  should  be  heavy  for  their 
size,  to  give  you  plenty  of  juice.    Another  rule  that  applies  to  hoth  is  to 
avoid  mold,  or  softness  at  the  stem  end. 
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But  one  rule  that  works  directly  opposite  is  on  cC)lo_r.    The  best  lemons  are 
a  deep  yellow  color.    But  in  limes  you  v/ant  a  good  deep  green  color  and  if 
they're  yellov/  they  won't  "be  properly  sour.     One  thing  you'll  often  notice  on 
limes  is  a  defect  called  'scald'  which  gives  them  "brown  or  puirplish  spots. 
Sometimes  you  can d etect  a  slight  tainted  taste  right  under  the  spot,  "but  most 
times  it  doesn't  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit  at  all,  even  if  the  lime 
is  "brown  all  over.    Which  is  a  good  thing  to  knov/  hecause  mostly  these  spotted 
limes  sell  for  cheaper  prices  than  the  perfect  colored  ones,  and  there's  one 
place  where  it  pays  to  follow  the/rule  of  knowing  which  "blemishes  moan  waste 
and  v/hich  ones  mean  saving. 

Lemons  and  limes,  like  the  other  citru,s  fruits,  are  'excellent'  sources 
of  Vitamin  C.    And  limes,  "besides  "being  a  top  rank  provider  of  Vitamin  C, 
also  rank  as  a  'good'  source  of  calcium.     So  you  see  there's  something  behind 
the  superior  attitude  limes  take  to  lemons. 

That's  all  the  Consumer  Facts  we  have  time  for  today,  "but  we're  going 
on  with  this  story  of  values  in  fruit  two  weeks  from  today.    Next  week  we  take 
time  off  from  our  concrete  summer  information  to  continue  with  another 
instalment  of  our  monthly  continued  story  of  Agricultural  Adjustment, 

AMMOUNCEMENT :    Each  at  this  time  we  "bring  you  this  consumer  report  from 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
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AUIIOUNCEMEUT :     Consumers,  this  is  your  information  time.  Every 


at 


Station 


"broadcasts  Consumer  Facts,  the  official  consumer 


report  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Today  we're  taking  up  some  questions  consumers  have  written  in  to 
Washington  after  hearing  a  recent  "broadcast  of  Consumer  Facts,  and  we're  going 
to  give  the  answers  from  the  experts  in  Washington  for  the  benefit  of  other 
consumers  who  may  have  wanted  to  know  the  same  things. 

The  first  letter  is  from  a  consumer  who  listened  to  the  "broadcast  on 
ice  ci^am  a  few  weeks  ago  and  questions  the  information  we  transmitted.  "When 
you  talked  a"bout  "butterfat  content,"  she  writes,   "you  spoke  as  though  consumers 
in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  had  all  the  "breaks.    You  say  they  can  check  up  on  the 
"butterfat  content  of  each  ice  cream  sold  there,  but  you  did  not  say  that  there 
are  laws  that  establish  minimum  butterfat  content  for  ice  cream  almost  every- 
where,  so  that  consumers  most  places  know  at  least  that  the  richness  of  the  ice 
cream  they  get  is  not  below  a  certain  point.     Don't  you  think,"  she  asks,  "that 
you  were  holding  out  on  us  in  this  m.atter?" 

The  answer  is,  that  this  consumer  is  right.     Our  information  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  not  complete.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  State 
has  a  law  regulating  the  minimum  butterfat  content  in  ice  cream.  These 
minimums  range  from  8  percent  to  14  percent.     But  according  to  the  ice  cream 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  very  few  manufacturers  sell  ice  cream 
with  as  low  as  this  minimum  butterfat  content. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  it  does  happen  that  a  new  ice  cream  company  comes 
into  a  market  and  undersells  the  others  by  cutting  down  the  butter  fat  to  the 
minimum.    That  makes  it  kind  of  hard  for  the  other  ice  cream  people  to  compete 
in  price  and  keep  their  standards  up. 

So  in  spite  of  what  this  consumer  wrote,  the  fact  still  stands  that 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  lucky  in  having  the  milk  and  ice  cream 
report  which  tells  them  exactly  which  company's  ice  cream  is  down  to  the 
minimum  and  which  companies  offer  ice  cream  way  above  the  minimum  in  butterfat 
content. 
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But  the  second  letter  takes  a  different  stand  on  butterfat  content: 
"I  think  you  give  a  misleading  impression, "  this  consumer  writes,   "when  you 
stress  the  importance  of  iDutterfat  content  in  ice  cream.     An  uninformed  person 
might  have  gathered  from  your  "broadcast  that  the  higher  the  "butterfat  content 
the  "better  the  ice  cream.    Which  is  certainly  not  the  case  "beyond  a  certain 
point.    Raising  the  "butterfat  content  of  ice  cream  too  high  would  make  it  too 
rich  to  be  fed  to  children  and  not  good  for  any'body.  "    He  goes  on  to  make  what 
is  a  good  point,   "It  is  the  other  milk  solids  that  give  ice  cream  a  legitimate 
place  on  the  diet  of  children.    And  I  for  one  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
anything  about  the  percentage  of  these  solids  in  the  State  where  I  live.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  emphasis  to  consumers  should  be  to  get  information  on 
this  important  and  neglected  point." 

How  I  think  that  letter  takes  a  legitimate  shot  at  a  weak  point  in  our 
ice  cream  broadcast.    As  I  remember  what  we  said,  we  didn't  touch  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  two  types  of  food  value  at  all.     The  ones  the  technical 

people  call  "milk-solids-not-fat s"           the  minerals  for  building  teeth  and  bones, 

and  the  protein  for  building  and  repairing  tissues,  and  also  the  carbohydrates 
for  energy  and  fuel  —  those  milk  solids  rank  way  up  at  the  top  in  importance  in 
the  diet,  especially  for  children. 

As  to  State  laws  governing  these  solids,  there  are  only  22  States  that 
go  further  than  stipulating  the  minimum  for  butterfat  content.     Some  of  these 
states  merely  prescribe  a  minimum  percentage  for  all  solids  —  milk  along  with 
all  others  —  not  subdividing  them  except  for  butterfat  content.     This  minimum 
for  all  solids  runs  from  30  to  35  percent.     But  a  good  many  states  do  regulate 
the  percentage  of  both  butterfat  and  total  milk  solids  including  butterfat,  and 
any  cons^umer  who  knows  arithmetic  can  make  the  subtraction  that  tells  the  story. 
The  usual  legal  miniimim  percentage  of  all  milk  solids  together,  where  it's 
specified,  runs  from  18  to  20  percent. 

Of  course  that's  better  than  only  knowing  the  percentage  of  butterfat, 
just  as  our  consumer  writes,  but  it  still  doesn't  get  around  the  fact  that  none 
of  these  percentages  mean  iTiuch  without  the  additional  information  of  how  much 
air  has  been  added  in  the  freezing  xorocess.     To  compare  any  two  ice  creams  for 
money  value,  you  must  know  the  percentage  of  air. 

Just  to  review  our  ice  cream  knowledge,  let's  outline  the  four  things 
consumers  should  learn  about  ice  cream.     The  first  concern  of  course  should  be 
about  the  purity  of  the  ice  creams  you  have  to  choose  among. 

And  speaking  about  purity,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  experts  offer 
some  comments  additional  to  what  we  said  three  weeks  ago  about  that  point. 
The  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  is  the  usual  criterion  for  judging 
purity.    Now  that's  very  valuable  information  as  an  indication  of  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  plant  where  the  ice  cream  comes  from,  but  it  doesn't  actually  mean 
very  much  about  the  healthfulness  of  the  particular  dish  of  ice  cream.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experts,  the  difference  in  safety  between  an  ice  cream  of  5000  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  and  500,000  is  negligible.    But  there  is  another  kind 
of  bacteria  information  that  _is  very  significant  about  the  safety  of  ice  cream. 
That's  information  on  the  type  of  bacteria  present. 
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For  instance,  take  colonic  bacteria,  which  sometimes  causes  dysentery. 
Presence  of  "bacteria  of  this  type  is  direct  proof  of  sewer  contamination  of  the 
plant  ?/here  the  ice  creajn  is  made.     It's  a  serious  indictment  of  the  manufac- 
turer for  carelessness.     Ice  cream  with  that  kind  of  bacteria  is  usually  made 
in  some  cellar.     But  in  one  of  the  big  modern  sunlight ed  plants  where  they  make 
a  point  of  showing  visitors  around,  the  chances  are  very  greatly  against 
analysis  of  the  product  ever  shov/ing  the  presence  of  colonic  bacteria.  That's 
another  point  proving  that  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  well  off 
because  they  can  see  reported  in  black  and  white  any  ice  cream  with  these 
dangerous  bacilli  coli.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  don't  see  it  listed  very 
often  in  the  monthly  reports  as  present  in  any  samples  of  ice  cream  examined. 

The  ice  cream  experts  suggest  that  consumers  should  press  for  explicit 
information  on  the  type  of  bacteria  present  in,  as  well  as  bacteria  count  of, 
the  ice  creams  offered  for  sale. 

The  next  point  after  purity  is  butterfat  content,  which  is  so  well 
covered  by  law  that  consumers  do  not  have  to  worry  about  it  except  in  judging 
the  relative  quality  offered  by  different  ice  creams.     The  third  point  is 
important  and  needs  consumer  work:     information  on  the  amount  of  milk  solids 
other  than  fat  in  the  ice  cream.    And  the  fourth  point  is  to  compare  the  weight 
per  pint,  or  quart,  of  ice  cream  to  see  how  much  these  percentages  mean  in  pro- 
portion to  the  air  thatfs  included  in  the  finished  product. 

How  in  order  to  be  sure  they  are  not  guilty  of  misplaced  emphasis,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ice  cream  experts  add  that  ice  cream  consumers  should 
count  their  blessings  along  with  their  doubts.     The  ice  cream  industry  has  been 
way  out  front  in  the  business  of  making  use  of  all  technological  and  scientific 
developments  in  the  field  to  improve  their  product.    As  a  result  of  their  own 
research  and  the  help  of  Government  scientists,  the  consumer  who  buys  ice  creajn 
today  is  getting  something  a  tremendous  lot  better  than  he  could  have  bought 
twenty  years  ago. 

One  improvement  is  sanitation.     Take  pasteurization,  for  instance. 
Some  laws  require  the  ice  cream  company  to  pasteurize  the  whole  "mix",  includ- 
ing flavors  and  everything,  while  other  laws  merely  stipulate  pasteurization 
of  the  milk  products  in  ice  cream.     But  most  plants  pasteurize  the  whole  mix 
anyway,  vzhether  it's  required  by  lav;  or  not,  for  reasons  of  technical  efficiency. 
That  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  safety  of  your  ice  cream. 

Then  again,  the  standards  for  food  value  have  been  raised.     Those  solids 
we've  been  talking  about  represent  a  lot  bigger  proportion  of  the  ice  cream  now 
than  they  used  to.    As  a  matter  of  fact,   standards  are  higher  all  along  the 
line.     For  instance,  the  industry  is  definitely  getting  away  from  using  syn- 
thetic flavoring. 

Now  time  for  one  more  question.    A  consumer  wants  to  pin  the  Government 
men  down  to  details  on  that  matter  of  picking  the  big  watermelons  to  get  good 
ones.    All  right,  here  is  her  answer.     The  rule  goes  on  melons  up  to  44  or  48 
pounds,  but  you  seldom  see  v/atermelons  that  big  in  the  market.     The  size  most 
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'  grocerymen  favor  runs  from  28  pounds  to  34  pounds.    There  are  two  reasons  for 
consumers  not  buying  small    molons.     One  is  that  the  smaller  the  melon  the  more 
rind  you  get  in  proportion  to  the  meat.    And  the  other  reason  is  that  the 
smaller  melons  are  likely  to  "be  inferior,  have  a  streak  of  white  heart,  or  pale 
red  flesh,  which  is  a  tragedy  to  any  cons'omer.     So  in  the  long  dark  green  ones, 
the  Tom  Watsons,  don't  "buy  a  melon  that  weighs  less  than  18  pounds.     The  round 
types  of  melons,  the  Cuhan  Qp.een  and  the  Dixie  Belle,  can  go  down  to  16  pounds 
without  danger  of  inferior  quality.     To  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  looks  of 
these  weights  of  melon,  the  long  Tom  Watson  is  about  16  inches  long  when  it 
T\reighs  18  pounds.     The  closer  you  can  get  to  2  feet  in  length  of  specimens  of 
the  Tom  Watson  variety,  the  "better  the  melon  you'll  "be  likely  to  get. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AITNQUICEMEUT ;     That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each 

  we  "bring  you  these  official  consumer  reports  in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 


at 


ANNOIMCELISNT :     Consumer  Facts  againJ  Every  

Station   brordcasts  Cons'ojner  Facts,  an  official  consumer  report  from  the 

Agricultural  Adjust:,  ent  Administration,   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  report  presents  some  facts  that  every  consumer  needs,  aoout  the 
vegetatles  which  reach  their  biggest  supplies  in  the  market  in  the  month  of 
August  —  our  information  comes  from  the  AAA  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Let's  define  our  stam^ping  ground,  and  have  clearly  in  mind  what  vegetables 
August  stand  for.     August  consumers  can  cut  loose  with  a  clear  financial  con- 
science on  lima  beans,   egg-olant  and  corn-on- thu-cob.     Perhaps  some  of  you  lis- 
teners who  receive  the  CONSL^iERS'  GUIDE,   official  publication  of  the  AAA 
Consumers'  Counsel,  may  remember  a  chart  which  showed  the  seasons  when  vegetable 
supplies  reach  their  peak.     There  was  a  great  big  mountain  of  corn  in  August. 
Of  course,  that  mountain  did  extend  over  some  into  July  and  September,  but  corn 
has  just  about  the  shortest  season  of  any  vegetable  on  the  market  —  short  but 
sweet,   it  would  seem  from  the  greetings  it  gets  when  it  comes  to  the  table. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  mignt  say  that  the  welcome  consumers  give  to  corn 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  season  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
difficult  of  eating  iti 

Probably  all  consumers  would  like  to  know  of  one  quick  and  easy  method 
of  making  sure  they  get  a  good  toothsome  ear  of  corn,   though  no  consumer's  job 
is  a  quick  and  easy  one.     A^'cording  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   the  most 
important  part  of  the  job  of  finding  good  corn  is  to  peel  open  the  husk  and 
look.    You  can  look  for  your  favorite  —  G-olden  Bantam,   say,   or  Evergreen  or 
Country  G-entleman.     Country  Gentleman,  you  know,   is  the  kind  that  has  its 
kernels  packed  in  just  as  tight  as  they'll  go,  v/ithout  any  regard  for  neat  rows. 

For  that  matter,  any  ear  of  any  kind  of  corn  should  be  well  filled  with 
bright,  plump,  milky  kernels  that  are  just  firm  enough  so  you  can't  break  them 
down  at  the  first  touch. 


If  the  corn  is  too  hard,  and  has  begun  to  be  shriveled  or  dented,  "give 
it  the  go-by.    And  of  course  some  people  don't  think  worms  are  any  recommenda- 
tion          It  seems,   though,  that  if  they  take  corn  they  have  to  take  worms  along 

with  it  these  days.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  worms  are 
becoming  almost  inevitable  on  corn,  especiall:^  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
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country,  and  there  doesn't  seem  rmich  anyljody  can  do  about  it  so  far.     But  if 
they're  on  the  tip  of  the  corn,   they  don't  cause  much  waste.     When  they're 
along  the  side  of  the  ear,     t/j-oufrh,  you  have  to  cut  off  quite  a  "bit  of  good 
corn  to  get  rid  of  the  damaged  part  —  that's  a  point  to  check  on  when  "buying. 

Sometimes  the  corn  you're  likely  to  find  on  the  market  is  just  plain 
field  corn.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that's  more  likely  at  the 
"beginning  of  the  season  than  later.     It's  not  so  easy  to  tell,   sometimes,  when 
you're  getting  field  corn,  not  sweet  corn.     But  when  you're  experienced  in 
picking  corn  you're  usually  a"ble  to  mske  a  good  guess. 

The  best  way  is  to  have  an  honest  grocer.     Some  grocers  will  come  clean 
and  admit  it's  "nothing  but  horse  corn."    mt  you  can  watch  for  a  few  indica-  ■ 
tions.     Jor  one  thing,   if  you  see  tremendous  big  ears  of  corn  a  foot  long  or 
more,   then  you  can  get  suspicious.     Then  the  husks  are  likely  to  be  a  dead  give- 
away.    The  husks  of  sweet  corn  are  usually  darker  green,  and  they  have  ragged 
ends  like  ribbons  hanging  free  from  the  corn.     Field  corn  husks  taper  and  cling 
close  to  the  end  of  the  ear.     That's  one  definite  point  to  look  for.     The  color 
of  the  kernel  won't  tell  you  so  much.     The  field  corn  on  the  roasting  ear 
market  is  usually  white,  but  it  cs/i  be  yellow.     And  sweet  corn  is  either  color. 
That  so-uPxds  as  if  you're  a  bit  saft;r  in  buying  Golden  Bantam. 

Speaking  of  G-olden  Bantam,   it's  true  that  yellow  corn  has  more  of  Vitamin 
A  than  v/hite  corn  has.     The  color  rule  seems  to  apply  to  all  vegetables  and 
f raits.     The  richer  the  yellow  and  orange  or  green  color,   the  more  Vitamin  A, 
while  the  pale  white  vegetables  seem,  to  be  completely  laclring  in  Vitamin  A. 
Theft's  an  important  vitamin,  too,  —  guarding  us  against  those  infections  that 
nobody  wants.'    And  helping  children  to  grow  and  making  us  all  feel  v;ell.  But 
probably  no  one  who  gets  an  ordina,rily  good  diet  with  plenty  of  butter  and  eggs 
and  cheese  needs  to  worry  about  the  loss  of  Vitamin  A  when  he  eats  a  couple  of 
ears  of  ^vhite  corn. 

As  to  other  vitamins,   corn  hasn't  yet  been  t"horoughly  investigated  for 
vitamin  content,    so  we  can't  give  j'ou  the  whole  story  on  it.     But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  the  best  guess  is  that  when  they  do  learn  the  details 
they'll  find  it  carries  a  pretty  good  supply  of  Vitamin  B  and  some  Vitamin  G. 
But  that's  just  a  guess  and  none  of  their  scientists  would  like  to  be  cuoted 
on  it.     They  do,  however,  know  that  corn  is  a  fair  s-^'urce  of  iron.  And  as  to 
calories  —  there  are  probably  lots  of  you  who'll  hate  to  learn  that  there  are 
only  two  vegetables  on  the  whole  vegetable  food  value  chart  —  lima  beans  and 
sweet  potatoes  —  tha.t  have  more  calories  per  -pound  than  corn.     But  for  many 
people  who  are  glad  to  have  the  extra  food  value,   it's  good  to  know  that  you 
can  get  it  in  corn  and  lima  beans  and  sweet  potatoes. 

There's  another  thing  we  ought  to  get  straignt  on.     We've  all  had 
experience  s'howing  us  that  to  get  all  the  sweetness  of  corn,   it  should  be  put 
into  the  kettle  practically  before  it's  picked.     It's  been  the  theory  for  a 
long  time  that  the  sugar  turns  to  starch  when  it  stands.     Bat  some  scientists 
are  beginning  to  have  their  doubts  as  to  whether  the  sugar  actually  turns  to 
starch  or  w'hether  it  isn't  lost  in  res-oirat ion  —  t'hat  means  breathing.  It 
seems  that  all  live  vegetable  cells  do  res'oire  in  the  sense  that  they  use  up 
sugars  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide  and  water,   especially  at  the  wamer  tempera- 
tures.    These  changes  go  on  at  a  greater  rate  in  a  warm  room  than  in  a  refriger- 
ator.    That's  one  of  the  reasons  for  keeping  your  vegetables  cold  after  you  buy 
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them  until  you  get  them  ready  for  the  tatle.     That's  a  good  point  for  consumers 
to  remember.  Whatever  the  technical  reasons,   it's  important  to  know  that  we 
lose  a  lot  of  sweetness  and  flavor  if  we  let  corn  and  lima  beans  and  peas  stand, 
especially  in  a  warm  place,  between  the  time  they're  picked  and  the  time  they're 
cooked. 

And  now  that  we've  started  on  the  subject  of  lima  beans,  let's  go  on  from 
there  and  get  the  rest  of  what  consumers  should  know  about  lima  beans. 

We'd  probably  be  able  to  buy  shelled  lima  beans  oftener  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  deteriorate  much  faster  when  they're  shelled.     The  result  is 
that  they  usually  aren't  shelled,  unless  the  grocer  happens  to  do  it  just  before 
he  sells  them.     Otherwise  he'd  ran  the  risk  of  a  good  deal  of  waste,  because  the 
bean  shows  its  deterioration  very  quickly.     Unless  they're  kept  in  the  refriger- 
ator they  get  moldy  -or  slimy.     And,  too,   if  you're  buying  them  that  way,  that's 
one  job  of  marketing  that  requires  a  bit  of  handling.     You  ought  to  puncture  the 
skin  to  see  if  they're  tender.     If  they  have  hard  to-agh  skins  they're  too  old 
and  won't  be  flavorsome.     And  they  should  be  jolump  and  have  a  good  green  or 
greenish  white  color. 

When  judging  lima  beans  in  the  pod,   the  way  we  usually  get  them,  the 
experts  say  the  pods  should  be  well  filled,  and  the  color  should  be  dark-green 
and  clean  and  bright  and  fresh  looking.     If  they're  dried  up  or  shriveled  or 
spotted  or  have  yellow  tinges,   or  if  the  pods  are  flabby,   they're  probably  too 
old  or  not  in  the  best  of  health.     Those  beans  v/on't  taste  so  good.     Then  look 
out  for  moldy  spots  —  they're  signs  of  waste.    All  of  which  calls  for  a 
personal  inspection. 

And  now  for  the  food  value  of  lima  beans.     We  know  they're  at  the  head 
of  the  vegetable  class  for  calories.    As  for  vitamins,   they  haven't  been 
investigated  for  vitamin  value  thoroughly  enough  so  that  the  scientists  can  say 
definitely  anything  more  than  that  they  probably  contain  Vitamins  B  and  G-  and 
perhaps  some  Vitamin  A.     Bat  as  a  source  of  iron,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  they  rank  as  "excellent."     If  you  remember  your  vitamins,  Vitamin  B  is  the 
one  that  perks  us  up.     It  stimulates  the  appetite  and  tends  to  prevent  jaded 
nerves,  and  keeps  up  our  pejj,  bod;^^  and  mind.     And  of  course,  any  red-blooded 
human  being  has  to  nave  iron  to  keep  that  way. 

That  winds  up  the  lima  bean  saga.     Now  to  delve  into  the  eggplant 
situation.     Maybe  talking  about  it  will  remind  some  housewives  to  buy  it 
oftener.     Some  of  them  say  that  eggplant  is  a  funny  vegetable.     Every  time  they 
have  it  they  think  how  good  it  is  and  wonder  why  they  don't  remember  to  have  it 
oftener  and  then  promptly  forget  all  about  it  for  another  long  time  and  then 
repeat  the  performance.     Perhaps  it's  because  you  see  it  in  so  many  still-life 
paintings  that  you  get  the  idea  it  was  meant  to  be  seen  and  not  eaten. 

Bat  eggplant  is  getting  common  enough  on  the  market  nowadays  so  that  its 
presence  ought  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  reminder  to  those  good  consumers  who  do 
their  own  shopping.     The  eggplant  is  one  of  our  steadier  standbys  in  the  mar- 
kets,  coming  all  year  around  in  pretty  good  quantity.     It's  likely  to  be  cheaper 
in  the  late  summer,  as  it  rises  to  a  peak  of  highest  supply  in  August.     It  is 
still  going  strong  in  October,  but  from  then  on  it  drops  off  to  low  supplies 
all  winter,  picking  up  again  in  March. 
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In  choosing  an  eggplant  the  first  thing  to  look  for  is  heaviness.  Then 
you  want  to  be  sure  it's  a  firm,   sjllid  one.     Because  if  it's  wilted  or  shriveled 
or  soft  or  flabby,   it's  a  sign  it's  too  young  or  too  old  or  hasn't  had  a  fair 
deal  in  life,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  be  bitter.     The  color  should  be  dark 
and^  even.     No  blemishes.     Dark  brown  spots  mean  waste.     Let  me  repeat  the 
qualities  consumers  want  in  eggplant:    heaviness,  firmness,  even  dark  color, 
unblemished  complexion.    As  to  food  value,   eggplant  is  a  fair  source  of 
Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  G-  —  and  an  excellent  source  of  flavor. 

— ooOoo-- 

CLO S im  ANNOUNCEMENT ;     That's  all  of  the  Cons-omers  Fact  for  this  week.  Each 

  v/e  bring  you  these  official  consumer  reports  in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(rOR  BHOADCAST  USE  ONLI) 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 

Ml-JOlBCEiOTT:     Cons-umer  Facts  again!    Every    at   

Station    "broadcasts  Consumer  Pacts,   the  official  consumer  report 

from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

*  *  * 

Today's  consumer  report  "brings  timely  information  on  the  pro"blem  of 
canning.  We're  going  to  quote  Dr.  ^'lorence  King,  who  is  in  charge  of  Eood 
Utilization  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 

But  "before  we  give  you  what  Dr.  King  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
canning,  here  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  forecast  of  prospects  for 
fruits  and  vegetal^les  this  year.     The  Department's  experts  say  that  this 
year's  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  for  canning  look  as  though  they're  going 
to  "be  "bigger  than  any  year  since  1930  —  for  "both  commercial  and  home 
canning.     Of  course  it's  too  early  for  them  to  say  exactly  what  the  end  of 
the  season  will  bring,  hUt  right  now  this  is  the  way  the  signs  point: 
For  fresh  use,  it  looks  like  a  "bump-cr  crop.     And  if  the  growers  carry  out 
their  indentions  as  to  acreage  planted,  and  get  the  customary  yields  the 
supply /vegetables  and  fruit  for  canning  and  manufacture  will  be  about  one- 
fifth  greater  than  193^  and  about  one-seventh  above  the  average  for  the  last 
few  years. 

The  drought,  of  course,   says  the  Department,  kept  s'opplies  down  last 
year.     Though  people  ate  more  last  yeax  than  they  did  in  1933.  consumption 
was  still  well  under  the  average  for  the  years  1929-1933.    Even  this  less 
than  normal  consumption  was  enough  to  eat  into  the  stock  of  canned  goods  that's 
usually  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the  next.      But  this  year  there'll  be 
enough  to  fill  up  those  empty  shelves,  so  consumers  can  count  on  having  a 
better  chance  to  get  the  necessary  food  values  into  the  budget  without  too 
much  strain.     That's  the  way  it  usually  works  —  the  higher  the  supply  the 
lower  the  price. 

Here's  a  pleasant  little  surprise  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Unlike  most  other  groups  of  foods,  fruits  and  vegetables  right  now  are  actually 
lower  in  price  than  they  were  last  year  and  almost  one-fourth  lower  than  they 
were  in  1933.     1933  "^^^  ^"^^  low  point  for  most  foods,  and  ever  since  then 
foods  in  general  have  been  going  up  steadily  except  for  a  slight,  very 
slight,  gradual  decrease  which  interrupted  the  incline  for  a  few  months  last 
fall. 
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But  fruits  and  vegetables  have  1:0011  going  down.     And  that's  good  news  for 
vitamin  enthusiasts,    I^on' t  think,  either,  that  the  vitamin  moral  applies 
only  to  the  fresh  part  of  the  supply,  not  to  the  canned  goods.    The  nutrition 
experts  do  say  you  should  serve  some  fruit  and  vegetables  raw  every  day, 
just  to  "be  sure  you're  not  missing  anything  in  the  way  of  protection.  But 
here's  what  Dr.  ^'lorence  King  in/diarege  of  Pood  Utilization  says  about  relative 
values  of  food  in  and  out  of  cans, 

"17e  really  don't  know  enough  yet,"  she  says,   "about  relative  food 
values  in  and  out  of  cans.    But  I  can  sa^''  this  much,  that  in  either  case, 
much  depends  on  how  the  food  is  cooked.     And  as  to  canned  food,  a  lot  still 
depends  on  how  the  food  was  canned,  and  how  it' s  prepared  for  the  table  after 
the  can  is  opened." 

We'll  continue  quoting  Dr.  King. 

"Ma^iy  consumers  ask  hov;,  if  they  can't  afford  to  buy  vegetables  and 
fruits  fresh  the  year  around,  can  they  make  sure  they're  getting  the  right 
kind  of  canned  food.    They  want  to  know  if  they  must  can  their  own. 

"The  answer  is  no.     Good  home  canning,  of  course,   is  more  palatable 
to  many  people  than  most  commercially  canned  food.    But  an  individual  canner 
has  to  be  very  skilful  if  she  is  to  produce  canned  food  of  that  calibre. 
The  commercial  canners  ha,ve  many  technical  advantages  over  her.      They  can 
grow  special  varieties  of  foods  that  are  especially  suitable  for  canning, 
and  can  them  at  the  moment  when  they  are  exactly  right  to  can.    After  a,ll, 
in  either  commercial  or  home-canned  food  the  product  taken  out  of  the  can 
can't  be  any  better  than  the  product  that  goes  into  the  can  in  the  first 
place.    And  of  course,  both  home  and  commercial  canning  to  be  correct  requires 
expertness  and  precision.     I  think  most  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  underestimate 
the  |)rof essional  skill  it  takes  to  can  food.    We  expect  a  woman  with  dozens 
of  other  jobs  on  her  mind  to  be  able  to  turn  out  in  her  kitchen  as  good  a 
product  as  the  commercial  operator  does  in  a  factory  devoted  entirely  to 
canning, 

"To  explain  the  statement  that  commercially  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  likely  to  be  a  better  product  than  the  average  run  of  home-canned  food, 
lot's  approach  it  gradually: 

"To  begin  with,  let's  check  ovor  the  food  values  we  expect.     The  ones 
we  know  about  nov/  for  which  we  look  first  of  all  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  chiefly  minerals  and  vitamins.    And  vegetables  give  us,  besides,  their 
indigestible  fiber  —  you  probably  think  of  it  as  'bulk'  —  which  we  must 
get  in  some  form,  and  they  give  us  proteins  and  fuel  value  in  varying  am.ounts. 
The  bulk  and  protein  and  fuel  value  are  not  lost  in  any  method  of  canning. 
But  minerals  do  suffer  a  loss  by  all  methods  because  they  are  soluble  in 
water  —  that  is,  if  the  water  in  which  they  are  pre-cooked  before  canning  is 
discarded.    When  we  compare  vitamin  values,  the  rule  works  this  way;  some 
vitamin  values  are  lost  in  canning  in  direct  ratio -to  the  length  of  time 
the  food  is  exposed  to  air  and  heat.     To  save  the  vitamins  as  much  as  possible, 
it  is  necessary  to  drive  out  air  from  the  food  material  by  pre-heating  or 
"exhausting,"  pack  hot  into  jars  or  cans  and  process  in  the  closed  containers. 
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This  can  "be  done  liy  home  canners,  too. 

"Here's  an  important  r-ulo  for  home  canners;  the  steam  pressure  method 
is  the  on^Ly  safe  way  to  destroy  aXl  dangerous  "bacteria  in  meats  and  the  non- 
acid  vegetahloSt    Putting  it  the  other  way  around,  the  things  you  don' t  can 
with  a  steam  pressure  cooker  are  tomatoes  and  the  juicy  fruits*    They  only 
call  for  the  water-hath  method  at  the  temperature  of  "boiling  water.  While 
in  canning  the  other,  non-acid  vegetahles  if  you  want  to  "be  safe  you  must 
not  only  use  the  steam  pressure  cooker  but  you  should  prepare  the  vegeta"bles 
for  processing  "by  the  hot-pack,  rather  than  the  cold-pack,  method.    This  may 
sound  technical,  "but  I'm  sure  there  are  plenty  of  our  listeners  who  do  enough 
canning  to  catch  the  significance  of  the  importance  of  using  the  hot-pack 
method  with  the  steam  press"ure  cooker  in  canning  non-acid  vegetables.  And 
those  who  don't  know,  but  would  like  to,  can  v/rite  in  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics^    We'll  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  technical  details. 

"When  it  comes  to  considering  the  economy  of  home  canning,  it  is  not 
a  Simple,  open-and-shut  proposition.     There's  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases, 
canning  may  not  be  an  economy.     It  all  depends  on  the  individual  situation 
of  the  prospective  canners.     Certainly  it  can  only  be  economy  when  you  get  the 
food  into  the  cans  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of  the  comire  rcial 
product.    We  can  put  it  this  way.    The  first  consideration  is  the  cost  of 
the  f ood^    If  you  get  your  food  v/ith  practically  no  cash  outlay  and  do  not 
count  in  the  labor  that  goes  into  producing  it,  then  it' s  probably  a  definite 
economy.    For  city  consumers,  if  you  happen  to  be  able  to  "buy  yoiar  foods  in 
prime  condition  cheaply  because  of  an  oversupply  in  the  markets  it  may  still 
bo  an  economy,  although  you  should  figure  carefully.    But  don' t  ever  buy 
fruit  and  vegetables  that  are  overripe  or  inferior  Just  because  they  are  cheap, 
That  way  you  not  only  lose  quality  but  you  probably  let  yourself  in  for  a  big 
proportion  of/^aste.    Too,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  not  the  only  cost 
to  coimt.    There  is  the  time  and  energy  of  the  person  who  does  the  work;  the 
cost  of  the  containers;  the  cost  of  the  equipment  necessary  to  can  in  a  way 
that  guarantees  quality  and  safety  and  minimxim  waste. 

"As  for  waste  after  canning,  theoretically,  perfectly  canned  food  should 
keep  indefinitely,    Three  factors  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  canned  food  —  home  or  commercial;  The  first  is  sufficient  pre-cooking 
to  get  rid  of  air  in  the  tissues  and  give  a  good  vacuum;   the  second  is  adequate 
processing;  and  the  third  is  a  tight  seal, 

"The  way  you  take  care  of  canned  food  -r-  home  canned  or  commercially 
canned       makes  a  difference  in  its  preservation,     Improper  storing  speeds 
up  the  consequences  of  slight  imperfections  in  the  canning  job.    Cool  dry 
storage  is  best^    Never  run  the  risk  of  freezing  because  that  may  break  the 
seals.    i\iid  the  storage  place  certainly  shouldn't  be  a  warm  place.    Nor  a 
damp  place,  b  ecause  dampness  tends  to  rust  the  cans  and  open  the  way  to 
perforations  which  would  lot  in  air," 

MNOUNCEMMT;     That^S  all  for  today's  CONSUMER  PACTS  report  on  canning. 
"^^^^  we  bring  you  these  official  consumer  reports  in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

*  *  * 


Today's  consumer  report  brings  answers  to  questions  consumers  have  written 
in  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, 

Here's  the  first  one:  This  consumer  writes: 


"You've  talked  about  most  all  the  summer  fruits  and  vegetables  lately, 
except  peaches.  "      She  goes  on:   "And  peaches  are  the  very  fruit  I  want  to  hear 
about.     I'd  like  to  know  why  I  can't  get  good  peaches  this  year.     I  see  what 
looks  like  a  good  basket  of  rosy  color -d  peaches  and  when  I  get  them  home  I  find 
they're  green,     I  put  them  in  the  sun  to  ripen  and  thoy  just  shrivel  up  without 
improving  the  rubbery  texture  and  the  taste  which  is  far  from  poachy." 

The  consumer's  complaint  is  correct.    We  have  given  you  official  information 
about  the  July  fruits  and  July  and  Aurgust  vegetables,  but  there  hasn't  been  any 
report  on  the  fruits  that  come  to  market  in  lar;^est  amounts  in  August.     So  we'll 
correct  that  today.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  August  stands  for 
peaches,  just  as  this  consumer  says.    And  also  for  the  year'-s  biggest  supplies 
of  figs  and  pears. 

Let's  start  with  peaches.    Of  course,  the  experts  can't  diagnose  her 
trouble  from  such  long  range,  but  here  are  some  tips  they're  passing  along  to 
all  consumers  on  buying  peaches. 

For  instance,  these  experts  say  that  you  can' t  judge  whether  a  per  .h 
is  ripe,  by  a  rosy  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  peach.     That  blush  doesn't  mean  a 
thing.     The  background  color  tells  you  more,  though  that's  by  no  means  a 
watertight  rule.    The  more  cream  or  yellov/  the  backgroi^md  is,  the  better.  But 
if  this  background  is  green,  even  if  it  also  has  a  lot  of  red  in  it,  the 
chances  are  that  the  peach  has  been  picked  when  it  was  too  immature  to  ripen. 

There's  another  thing  the  experts  say  has  a  lot  to  do  with  peaches  being 
good  —  and  that's  size.  This  consumer  may  have  been  getting  peaches  that  were 
too  small .  Experts  measure  peaches  by  their  diameter  —  they  say  a  good  peach 
is  likely  to  be  more  rather  than  less  than  1  and  7/S  inches  in  diameter  for 
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most' veirieties  —  that  means  the  diameter  from  side  to  side,   the  shortest  of 
the  two  lines  through  the  center.     So,  consumers,  deVelbp  your  eye  for 
measurement  and  learn  to  c-oose  your  peaches  for  their  nearly  tv/o-inch 
minimum  diameter,  as  well  as  a  cream,  color  or  yellow  "background  color. 

Too,  you  want  to  look  out  for  "bruised  spots  and  decay.     In  peaches,  more 
than  m.ost  fruits,  it' s  likely  to  mean  a  good  deal  of  waste.    Worms  are  another 
hazard.     There's  no  real  formula  knov/n  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
worm-detecting.    But  som.etimes  you  can  tell  "by  the  unevcnness  of  the  shape 
of  the  peach.     There'll  often  "be  a  small  puncture  with  som.e  gum  leaking  out  of 
it.    And  when  one  or  two  peaches  are  r  good  deal  softer  than  the  others  in  the 
"basket,  that's  another  good  indication  of  wormy  ones. 

How  for  food  value  in  peaches.      Here  again  color  plays  a  part.  The 
nutrition  experts  rate  yellow  peaches  as  an  "excellent  source"  of  Vitamin  A, 
hut  white  pea.ches  have  none  at  all.     Eovvever,  they  say  that  the  difference 
in  Vitamin  A  shouldn't  stop  any  person  who  gets  three  square  meals  a  day  from 
"buying  the  Belle  of  G-eorgia  peach,  even  though  it  is  a  white  peach,  rather 
than  the  Elherta,  which  is  yellow.    And  all  peaches  are  a  good  source  of 
Vitamin  C, 

That's  all  for  peaches.    Figs  are  next.    Mayhe  you  never  realized  that 
figs  have  ups  and  downs  in  their  season  of  supply.     That  goes  for  cured  figs. 
But  m.arket  specialists  say  that  fresh  figs  only  come  to  market  in  five  months 
of  the  year.    Of  course,  the  fresh  figs  don't  compare  with  the  staple  fr-dts 
in  consumption,  at  least  here  in  the  East.     They're  pretty  hard  to  ship  .resh, 
so  most  of  the  ones  grown  are  cured  "before  they  go  to  market. 

According  to  the  experts,  it's  rather  hard  to  descri'be  any  method  for 
judging  figs  "because  the  color  ajid  size  "both  vary  through  quite  a  range. 
They  should  he  good  and  ripe,  they  say.    And  you  can  tell  that  hy  their 
softness.    But  once  they're  ripe  it's  only  a  step  to  "being  over-ripe,  because 
they  sour  and  hegin  to  ferment  quickly.    If  you  have  a  good  consumer  nose, 
you  can  tell  whether  figs  are  fermenting  "by  smell. 

As  for  the  food  value  of  fresh  figs,  according  to  the  chart  in  the 
CONSUIvlERS'  GUIDE  they  seem  to  have  a  neat  assortment  of  values,  a  fair  amount 
of  Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  G,  and  a  good  rating  for  calcium  hesides.    And  they 
are  among  the  top  fruits  for  fuel  value. 

And  now  for  pearr,.    Pears  aren't  only  a  summor  fruit.     They  stay  with  us 
in  good  quantity  right  along  through  Octoher,  and  there's  a  fair  supply  of 
pears  even  in  midwinter.    But  they  go  down  pretty  low  during  the  spring  and 
hit  their  lowestpoint  in  June.    Then  they  start  upward  again. 

Here  are  official  tips  on  picking  out  r.  good  pear.     Color  is  an 
indication  if  you  know  the  variety  you're  huying  and  know  what  its  mature 
color  should  he.    But  if  you  don't,  tne  color  doesn't  mean  much  hecause  some 
varieties  are  just  right  to  eat  when  they're  green  as  grass,  or  a  greenish- 
yellow,  while  othei  s  may  he  far  from  ripe  and  yet  have  a  glorious  golden 
yellow  color.     Some  varieties  are  russet  color  and  don't  cliange  their  color 
as  they  soften.    But  you  can  tell  hy  their  softness.    Just  feel  the  pear  gently. 
Press  it  a  bit  at  the  base  of  the  stem.     If  it  gives  easily  it's  just  right 
to  eat,  but  too  ripe  to  keep"  any  time.     The  experts  describe  a  good  ma"^j.re 
pear  as  firm  or  faily  firm,  but  not  hard;  one  that  has  the  right  pear  sl-ape, 
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no  "blemishes,  clean,  and  not  wilted  or  shriveled.      That  discoloration  you've 
seen  on  some  pears  is  what  tne  experts  call  "scald."    It  sometimes  doesn't 
cause  any  waste  to  speak  of,  hut  if  it's  a  had  case  you  may  lose  a  good  deal 
of  the  fruit.'   And  you  don't  want  pears  with  a  water-soaked  look, 

^Then  it  comes  to  food  value  in  pe.?,rs,  the  CONSUl^ffiRS'  GUIDE  chart  rates 
pears  this  way:  No  Vitamin  A,  hut  fair  for  Vitamins  B  and  C,  and  "good"  for 
Vitamin  G, 

And  now  for  the  next  letter:     "It  seems  to  me,"  this  consumer  writes, 
"that  you  leave  a  joh  unfinished  when  you  tell  consumers  they  should  watch  for 
spoilage  in  canned  goods,  hut  don't  give  the  rules  for  knowing  spoilage  when  you 
see  it."     She  goes  on  to  say:   "I  understand  that  the  person  who  is  ahout  t"> 
decide  whether  something  has  spoiled  or  not  is  standing  in  a  very  dangeroi;3 
spot.     Couldn't  you  give  us  some  definite  information  on  the  subject?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  comes  fr.om  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
It  would  prohahly  he  a  good  idea  if  all  consumers  who  have  any  home  canning 
problems  go  to  the  Bureau  of  HomeEconomics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Not  in  person,  of  course,  hut  send  in  your  problems  by  mail  and  they'll  send 
you  printed  or  mimeographed  material  or  write  you  letters  that  give  all/the 
answers.    But  in  case  our  listeners  are  waiting  right  now  for  the  answer  to 
that  consumer's  question,  here  is  what  the  Bureau  says  about  recognizing  spoiled 
canned  food. 

First  rule  is:  Watch  our  for  a  can  that  bulges.     Of  course,  they  say  the 
food  in  a  bulging  can  may  be  perfectly  all  right,  because  the  bulge  may  mean 
hydrogen  gas  which  is  harmless.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  bulge  may  mean 
fermentation,  or  p\itref active  bacteria  which"/would  maT'e  the  food  a  total  loss. 
Just  to  be  sure,  you  might  look  at  the  ends  of  the  cans  too.    Be  sure  they  are 
flat  and  curve  in  a  bit.     Then  look  at  the  seams  and  be  sure  they're  all  tight 
and  clean,  with  no  trace  of  leaks,    When  food  is  canned  in  glass  jars,  look  at 
the  rubber,  see  that  it  doesn't  bulge  out  and  that  there's  no  sign  of  leakage. 
Then,  in  either  home  or  commercial  canned  goods,  you  may  take  warning  if  the 
liquid  spurts  out  when  you  open  the  container,  or  if  you  notice  a  sudden 
outburst  of  air. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  warns  against  tasting  canned  goods  to  find 
out  if  it's  spoiled.     If  you  notice  a  suspicious  odor  or  any  other  signs  of 
spoiling,  don't  even  touch  your  tongue  to  it.     If  you  feel  any  doubts  at  all, 
boil  the  food  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  you  taste  it.     Even  a  taste  of 
certain  foods  that  have  spoiled  may  make  you  seriously  ill  or  even  cause  c.  ^ath. 
That's  another  good  reason  for  canning  according  to  the  directions  you  gex>  from 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each  

we  bring  you  these  official  consumer  reports  in  cooperation  withrrthe  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Todaj/'s  consumer  report  brings  information  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  pros  and  cons  of  storing  food  —  a  sequel  to  the  report  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  on  whether  to  can  or  not  to  can. 

First  of  all,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  this  storing 
business  is  not  a  simple  proposition.     Some  foods  it  pays  to  buy  in  quantities 
and  store.     Other  foods  it  pays  to  buy  in  small  amounts  and  consume  right  away. 

The  experts  say  that  the  amount  and  the  type  of  space  you  have  available 
for  storage  plays  a  large  part  in  determining  whether  storage  is  economy. 
Circumstances  alter  cases  there.     The  farmer  who  can  grow  enough  fruit  and 
vegetables  with  practically  no  cash  outlay  would  be  foolish  not  to  make  them 
go  as  far  around  the  year  as  possible.     But  it ' s  a  different  matter  for  people 
who  have  to  buy  their  food  before  they  store  it. 


Maybe  you  people  7/ho  do  your  housekeeping  in  kitchenettes  thirik  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  economize  by  buying  anything  by  the  barrel.     Not  by  the 
barrel,  perhaps,   say  the  experts,  but  even  in  a  kitchenette  there's  usually 
room  for  a  peck  of  potatoes,   or  your  share  of  a  half-crate  of  oranges.  How- 
ever,  they  tell  you  not  to  forget  that  a  kitchen' s  temperature  crosses  it  out 
of  the  picture  for  storing  som.e  things.     Sometimes  you  can  have  the  use  of 
space  in  the  basement  of  the  apartment  house.     But  m.ost  of  the  information 
about  storage  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  passing  on  today  applies 
more  to  the  people  who  live  in  town  and  buy  their  provisions  but  have  regular 
houses  with  basements  and  attics  of  their  own.     Some  of  you  listeners  will  be 
surprised  to  have  the  experts  state  that  an  attic  enters  into  the  storage 
question,  but  wait  and  see. 

Let's  take  a  family  living  in  a  house  with  basement  and  attic.     The  foods 
which  the  storage  experts  say  they  could  store  advantageously  are  oranges  and 
apples  and  potatoes  and  onions,  and  perhaps  if  you  happened  to  be  able  to  stock 
them  cheaply  v/hen  they  are  in  season  you  might  add  some  pumpkins  and  squash. 
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They  say,   too,  that  as  far  as  physical  possibilities  go,  you  could  store 
cabbages  and  beets  and  carrots  and  so  on,  but  those  vegetables  are  so  cheap 
all  the  year  around  in  the  fresh  market  it  would  be  foolish  to  go  to  the 
trouble.     Of  course  the  farmer  would  store  all  the  root  vegetables,  including 
salsify  and  parsnips  and  turnips,  and  even  celery  can  be  stored  if  you  go  at 
it  right.     But  for  the  city  consumer  there's  not  much  sense  in  buying  food  in 
large  quantities  and  going  to  all  the  trouble  of  storing  it  when  it's  just  as 
cheap  to  pick  it  up  fresh  as  you  need  it.     It  certainly  isn't  economy  if  you 
buy  so  m).ch  or  with  such  unsuitable  storage  space  that  the  waste  cancels  out 
all  the  savings.    And  another  thing  makes  it  a  difficult  economy  for  many  people. 
It's  often  hard  to  tie  up  enough  cash  at  one  time  to  discount  the  future. 

But  some  people  may  be  able  to  counter  that  difficulty  by  starting 
gradually  with  one  food,   say,  potatoes,  and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  get 
onto  the  quantity  system  of  buying.     Once  you  do  it  on  one  food,  your  savings 
should  help  you  start  on  another  food  and  in  the  end  you'd  be  much  better  off 
than  on  the  small -pur chase  system,  provided  you  take  all  the  necessary  precau- 
tions against  waste. 

Now  for  storage  methods:     The  experts  say  to  arrange  the  best  storage 
room  you  can  for  each  different  type  of  storage  requirement  and  then  buy  no 
more  of  the  foods  than  will  keep  in  the  storage  room  you  have.     If  your  basement 
is  all  one  room,  you  can  subdivide  it.     The  furnace  room  is  good  for  some  things, 
and  for  other  things  you  want  a  room  that  is  dark,   cool,  ventilated,  not  too  dry. 

To  get  the  air  from  a  window  without  the  light,   one  way  is  to  board  up 
the  window  and  have  two  openings  in  the  boards.     Through  the  lower  one  you  put 
a  pipe  —  a  stovepipe  with  an  elbow  and  a  damper  is  good  —  leading  down  close 
to  the  floor.     The  damper  arrangement  in  the  pipe  makes  it  possible  to  let  in 
the  cold  air  near  the  floor  and  control  the  amount  and  the  time  for  it  depending 
on  the  weather  outside.     The  other  small  opening  at  the  top  has  a  little  trap- 
door which  you  can  open  and  let  out  the  stale  air.     Of  course  you  could  just 
paint  the  window  glass  dark  and  open  it  at  night  or  whenever  the  temperature 
was  right.     The  point  is  that  the  more  you  expect  to  save  on  this  storage 
business  the  more  care  you  take  to  get  conditions  exactly  right  for  it. 

Now  let's  go  on  the  fruits  and  vegetables  and  get  clear  on  what  they 
require.     Let's  start  with  oranges.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests 
that  you  buy  orang-es  in  crates  or  half-crates.     That  way  you  can  be  sure  of 
the  quality  by  cutting  open  a  couple  of  them  before  you  invest  in  the  whole 
works.     The  best  place  to  store  citrus  fnj.it  is  the  colder  the  better  —  above 
32  degrees,  that  is.     You  don't  want  any  fruits  and  vegetables  to  freeze. 
Oranges  will  keep  for  some  time  even  in  a  kitchenette,  but  the  colder  the 
storage  room  the  longer  they'll  keep.     That  rule  holds  for  apples,   too.  The 
colder  the  storage  room  the  longer  they  keep  that  crisp  quality  that  everybody 
likes  in  apples.     The  warmer  the  room  the  sooner  the  apple  takes  on  a  mealy 
ripeness,  and  then  begins  decaying.     But  potatoes  now  —  the  experts  say  they're 
a  horse  of  a  different  temperature,   so  to  speak. 

For  potatoes,  the  furnace  room  is  too  dry.     But  the  funny  thing  about 
potatoes  is,  that  even  though  they,  like  citrus  fruit  and  apples,  keep  longer 
at  a  low  temperature,  they  lose  what  we  call  their  cooking  quality. 
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What  happens  is  this:    At  a  temperature  "below  40  degrees  potatoes  increase  in 
su^ar  content.    ?Iow  we  don't  want  sweetness  in  potatoes  —  except  sweet  potatoes. 
Taste  is  not  the  only  trouble,   either,     When  you  cook  them  they  turn  brown 
"because  the  sugar  caramelizes  and  they  get  a  burned  flavor,  particularly  at 
the  high  cooking  temperature  you  need  for  French  frying  and  potato  chips.  The 
Department  says  that  the  potato  chip  manufacturers  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  they  must  buy  potatoes  that  have  never  seen  cold  storage. 
Just  about  50  degrees  is  what  the  technical  people  call  the  •^optimiom"  tempera- 
ture for  storing  potatoes.     But  of  course  they  won't  keep  so  long  at  60  as  they 
would  at  35  --  they  may  sprout  some  before  you  get  around  to  using  them  up. 
But  a  hundred-pound  bag  stored  at  60  degrees  could  be  used  up  fast  enough  by  an 
average  family. 

G-etting  back  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  storing  problem  —  since 
you  can't  use  the  furnace  room  for  your  potatoes,  and  if  you  keep  your  storage 
room  cold  for  your  apples  and  oranges,  the  simplest  thing,  txie  experts  say,  is 
to  compromise.     Tiy  to  keep  your  ventilated  corner  storage  room  at  an  average 
of  between  50  and  60  degrees.     Then  keep  your  potatoes  next  to  the  inner  parti- 
tion, next  to  the  warm  part  of  the  basement,  and  keep  your  apples  and  oranges 
next  to  the  outside  wall.     That's  mainly  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when 
it's  colder  outdoors  than  in.     In  summer  you  have  to  adjust  your  storing  to 
what  your  basement  is  capable  of  handling. 

In  a  way,  the  experts  say  you're  safer  in  the  business  of  storing  pota- 
toes in  the  summer  than  the  winter.     Because  the  potatoes  you  buy  from  May 
through  October  are  pretty  sure  to  be  new  potatoes.     In  winter  they  already 
may  have  lived  out  a  good  part  of  their  useful  life  —  which  is  around  about 
13  weeks.     In  summer,  you  can  feel  pretty  confident  that  your  potatoes  will 
keep  5  or  6  weeks  even  at  a  temperature  higher  than  60  degrees. 

Lots  of  consumers  hesitate  about  storing  large  quantities  because  they 
don't  want  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  something  they  don't  like  on  hand.  In 
oranges  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  cutting  some  open  before  buying.     And  in 
apples  you  can  sample  them  and  be  sure.     But  potatoes  —  specialists  say  you 
can  get  stuck  with  som.e  very  inferior  potatoes  if  you  don't  kno?;  what  to  look 
for.     But  the  100-pound  bag  is  usually  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  variety. 
And  if  you  pick  a  good  variety  you're  all  set  as  long  as  it  lasts.     While  you 
very  seldom  can  find  out  the  variety  when  you  buy  them  by  the  small  quantity. 
There  are  a  good  many  fine  varieties  and  a  lot  depends  on  your  taste  and  on  the 
part  of  the  country  you  live  in,  and  on  the  time  of  year.     But  for  good  generally 
grown  varieties,  you  can't  go  wrong  on  G-reen  Mountain  or  on  Irish  Cobblers. 

To  finish  up  the  list  of  what  can  be  stored  in  the  basement,  the  sweet 
potatoes  and  pumpkins  can  be  kept  in  the  furnaee  room  on  a  shelf. 

Now  for  the  attic.     You  can  store  onions  in  the  attic  or  any  other  good 
dry  place.     It's  better  if  the  temperature  isn't  too  high,  but  that  doesn't 
matter  so  much  if  it's  dry.     You  can  buy  onions  by  the  50-pound  bag,  and  if 
your  storage  place  is  dry  that's  a  very  practical  quantity. 

That's  the  end  of  today's  consumer  report  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  pros  and  cons  of  storing  food. 

— ooOoo — 

AMOUITCEIviENT:    And  that's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each   

we  bring  you  these  official  consumer  reports  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

TTrtr 


Monday,   September  16,  1935 
(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY)  — — ^  , 

Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 

AMOUlTGEiviSNT I     Consumers,   this  is  your  inf oi-v.at ion  time.  Every   

at   Station    "broadcasts  Consumer  Pacts,  the  official 

report  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

--ooOoo — 

Today  we're  going  to  present  another  instalment  of  the  monthly  continued 
story  of  Agricultural  Adjustment.     T7e'll  take  up  the  story  where  we  left  a 
month  ago  —  with  an  official  exposition  of  the  processing  tax.     But  before 
we  do  that,  let's  review  a  little  the  instalments  that  have  gone  before. 

Eirst,  we  gave  you  an  official  outline  of  the  necessity  for  the 
agricultural  adjustment  program.  those  earlier  broadcasts  we  reviewed  how 

the  farmers  of  America    had  been  in/lhick  of  their  crisis  long  before  the 
depression  hit  the  rest  of  us:    how  farmers  had  got  themselves  deeply  entan- 
gled with  the  debts  and  obligations  they  got  into  by buying  land  and  producing 
to  meet  the  abnormal  demands  of  wartime;     how,  after  the  war,  a  great  many 
influences  that  the  farmer  couldn't  control  cut  out  much  of  his  markets  in 
other  lands,  yet  he  had  to  go  on  producing  because  there  was  no  way  he  could 
as  an  individual  improve  his  situation  by  doing  anything  but  increasing  his 
production,  which  made  everything  worse  and  worse  for  all  farmers. 

And  so  the  surplus  grew.     And,   of  course,  as  the  surplus  went  up,  the 
price  the  farmer  got  for  his  produce  went  down,  and  it  took  more  of  what  he 
grew  to  buy  the  things  the  city  people  made.    And  then  came  the  crash,  and  the 
farmer '..^  city  customers  were  able  to  pay  less  and  less  for  what  he  produced, 
and  that  sent  his  prices  down  still  farther,  while  the  price  of  city  goods  he 
had  to  "ouy  stayed  proportionately  much  higher  —  until  it  became  evident  that 
the  farmer  was  being  driven  right  out  of  business  and  something  must  be  done  — 
and  so  came  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

That  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  started  our  last  instalment  — 
with  agricultural  adjustment  itself, 

Then  last  time  we  read  the  wording  of  the  Act  itself,   described  the 
set-up  that  administers  the  part  of  the  Act  for  which  the  Triple-A  is  respon- 
sible.   Also  we  had  a  report  on  the  functioning  of  the  Administration,   too  — 
how  benefit  payments  are  figured  on  basic  commodities  so  as  to  give  the  pro- 
ducer of  those  commodities  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  purchasing  power  he 
had  in  the  years  1909-14.     That  brings  us  up  to  where  we  left  off. 
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A  question  that  consumers  often  ask  is:   "Where  does  the  money  for  the 
"benefit  payments  come  from?"    They  would  like  to  know  definitely  whether  it 
is  a  drain  on  the  United  States  Treasury;     The  officials  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  say  that  it  definitely  is  not.     They  point  out  that 
the  crop  production  adjustment  programs  are  self-financing.     And  that's  where 
the  processing  tax  comes  in*     The  tax  to  raise  the  "benefit  payments  is  levied 
on  the  commodities  for  which  adjustment  programs  have  heen  undertaken. 

In  official  words,  the  processing  tax  is  an  excise  tax  collected  from 
the  processors  —  manufacturers  —  on  the  first  domestic  processing  of  the 
"basic  commodity  on  which  it  is  levied  —  the  milling  of  wheat,   the  packing 
of  pork,  and  so  on.     It  is  collected  "by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  othe 
taxes  are.     And  the  money  in  this  fund  retires  tne  advances  the  Treasury  makes 
for  "benefit  payments,  removal  of  surplus  and  for  the  administration  of  the 
Adjustment  Act.     Those  collections  and  expenditures  can't  "be  kept  exactly 
"balanced  all  the  time  because  the  periodsof  heavy  distri'bution  don't  neces- 
sarily happen  at  the  same  time.     But  the  way  the  Administration  figures  the 
budget  that  covers  all  the  programs,   it  plans  to  have  a  slight  excess  of 
collections  over  expenditures  at  the  end  of  any  given  "budgeting  period. 

The  t8.x  is  a  flexilDle  one.     Secretary  Wallace  pointed  out  years  ago 
that  any  adjustment  program  mast  in  its  ver;'^  nature  "be  kept  adjusta'ble.  It 
can  "be  raised  or  lowered  within  limits  set  forth  in  the  Act.     If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  reason  to  "believe  that  imposing  the  maximum  processing  tax 
on  a  commodity  will  cut  down  its  consumption  and  cause  a  surplus  of  it  to  "be 
accumulated,  he  may  fix  the  tax  at  less  than  the  maximum  provided  for  in  the 
Adjustment  Act,  provided  he  first  gets  the  facts  in  the  situation  and  holds 
pu"blic  hearings.     The  maximum  amount  of  ta:-:  which  can  "be  imposed  at  the  "begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  for  a  commodity  is  the  difference  "between  the 
current  average  farm  price  for  that  community  and  its  parity  price. 

Parity,  as  explained  "by  the  AAA  officials  is  this  —  the  parity  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  be  the  money  it  would  cost  the  farmer  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  goods  —  including  the  tax  payments  on  his  farm_  and  his  mortgag 
interest  payments  —  as  that  bushel  of  wheat  would  have  bought  in  the  years 
1909-1914  when  farming  and  industry  seemed  in  the  best  balance.     And  of  course 
parity  price  changes  from  time  to  time,   depending  on  how  much  it  costs  to  buy 
industrial  goods.     The  processing  tax,  according  to  AAA  officials,  is  based 
on  the  relation  between  this  farm  price  and  the  parity  price  of  the  farm 
product.     The  tax  is  levied  on  the  basic  commodities  and  some  other  commodi- 
ties that  compete  with  them.    At  the  end  of  1934  the  Triple-A  was  collecting 
processing  taxes  on  seven  basic  commodities,  and  on  paper  and  jute  products 
that  competed  with  cotton.     The  tax  also  of  course  applied  to  imported 
products  which  would  have  been  taxed  if  they  had  been  processed  in  this 
count ry. 

Official  figures  show  that  last  year  the  processing  taxes  yielded  about 
500  million  dollars.     Practically  all  of  it  went  out  in  benefit  payments.  The 
Three-A's  spent  a  bit  more  than  571  million  dollars  last  year.    Most  of  it 
went  to  benefit  payments,  but  some  besides  went  into  removing  farm  surpluses 
to  be  used  for  relief,  and  about  one^-twenti  .th  of  the  money  spent  during  the 
yea^r  was  for  administrative  expenses.     The  1934  benefit  payments  divided  up 
amorig  the  different  farmers  like  this:     Cotton  farmers  got  approximately 
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34  railliom  dollars.     Wheat  farmers  received  more  than  128  million,   corn  and 
hog  payments  came  to  over  134  million,  and  for  tobacco  growers  there  were 
payments  of  more  than  17  million  dollars.     The  sugar  program  v/as  just  getting 
started  as  the  year  closed,    so  the  payments  to  sugar  producers  only  got  up  to 
$55,000  at  the  end  of  the  fig-aring  period. 

According  to  the  law,  the  processing  tax  automatically  stops  at  the 
end  of  that  marketing  year  for  a  given  commodity  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announces  that  he  will  stop  m.aking  rental  or  "benefit  payments. 
However,  -under  the  provisions  for  raising  and  lowering  the  tax,  it  may  he 
lowered  to  zero  if  conditions  make  that  necessary. 

Some  people  wonder,   if  all  the  processors  of  the  product  are  concen- 
trated in  one  "big  city,   if  that  one  city  wouldn't  pay  the  "bill  for  that 
adjustment  program,  and  every  one  else  go  free.    Here's  what  officials  say 
about  that:     The  volume  of  the  processing  tax  collections  at  a  given  city  or 
in  a  given  State  does  not  mean  that  the  residents  of  that  city  or  State  really 
contribute  the  taxes  collected.     Though  the  first  processor  actually  turns  the 
money  in  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,   that  does  not  mean  that  it 
ultimately  comes  out  of  his  own  pocket.     ITaturally,  he  aims  to  pass  this 
along  to  the  next  man,  who  in  turn  may  pass  all  or  part  of  it  along.     So  that 
in  the  end  the  people  who  eat  the  pork  and  wear  the  clothes  pay  the  processing 
tax. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  called  for  protection  of  the  consumer 
and  under  the  Act  the  Consum.ers'  Counsel  was  appointed.     It  is  his  specific 
task  to  see  that  the  processing  tax  is  not  pyramided.     He  keeps  cons'omers 
informed  through  the  COlTSUIvIEES'  G-UIDE  on  price  movements  and  the  elements 
which  make  them  up  so  that  the  consumer  may  know  just  how  much  the  tax  really 
does  add  to  the  price  he  pays. 

The  idea  of  the  processing  tax,  according  to  AAA  officers,   is  that  by 
restoring  the  farmer's  income  and  purchasing  power  it  enables  him  to  renew 
his  purchases  of  city-made  goods.     And  the  result  is  a  boost  to  industrial  and 
urban  employment.     Consumers  who  have  been  unemployed  and  get  jobs  are  the 
direct  beneficiaries  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  with  all  consumers  correspond- 
ingly better  off  in  consuming  power  all  the  way  up. 

— ooOoo — 

CLO SING-  AMTO UlTCEIvIENT ;     That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each 

  we  bring  you  an  official  consumer  report  in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Cons"umers,  this  is  your  information  time.  Every  

  Station   "broadcasts  Consumer  Facts,   the  official 

report  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Today's  consumer  report  "brings  you  tips  on  the  vegetables  which  come 
to  market  in  their  biggest  supplies  in  the  autumn.     It's  a  regular  parade 
of  the  fall  vegetables. 

First  of  all,  we'll  have  parsnips. 

Parsnips  seem  to  be  a  controversial  vegetable*    Many  people  like  them 
and  say  that  they  have  a  flavor  all  their  own.    They  term  them  delicious  when 
they're  cooked  right.     There  still  remains  the  horde  which  considers  this 
particular  vegetable  the  pernicious  parsnip.     Parsnips,  whether  you  like 
them  or  not,  have  some  good  recommendations  in  the  form  of  food  values. 
Nutrition  experts  rate  them  as  a  good  source  of  the  "appetite  vitamin",  good 
old  Vitamin  B.     They're  also  a  fair  source  of  iron.     They  say  too  that  there 
may  be  other  vitamins  lurking  in  parsnips  because  all  vitamin  tests  have  not 
been  made  on  all  vegetables  as  yet.     Parsnips  are  rich,   too  —  they  have  380 
calories  per  pound  and  that's  a  lot  of  fuel  value  for  vegetables.     In  fact, 
it's  only  5  calories  under  Irish  potatoes. 

When  it  comes  to  judging  good  parsnips,   the  experts  say  that  smooth, 
firm,  well-shaped  parsnips  of  small  to  medium  size  are  generally  of  the  best 
quality.     Soft,   flabby,  or  shriveled  roots  are  usually  pithy  or  fibrous. 
Softness  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  decay,  which  may  appear  as  a  gray 
mold  or  watery  soft  rot.    You're  likely  to  find  woody  cores  in  large,  coarse 
roots.     The  objection  to  misshapen  roots  is  chiefly  because  of  waste  in  pre- 
paration. 

Beginning  now  is  the  time  of  year  to  find  parsnips  on  the  market  in 
greatest  volume.    But  they're  best  if  they've  been  exposed  to  a  temperature 
near  freezing.    Being  strictly  a  winter  vegetable,   the  parsnip  is  usually 
stored  after  harvest  and  sold  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
North  is  where  you  find  most  parsnip  addicts,  so  it's  easier  to  find  them  in 
Northern  markets. 


Next  for  turnips  —  now  the  turnip  field  is  where  you  want  to  be  sure 
to  pick  correctly  or  you  may  have  bitter  consequences.     The  advice  of  the 
experts  is  to  select  turnips  that  are  smooth,  firm,  with  few  leaf  scars  around 
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the  crown.     By  leaf  scars  is  meant  those  little  ridges  you  see  at  the  top 
of  the  turnip.     If  there  are  too  many  on  a  turnip,  its  leaves  may  have 
sloughed  off  —  killed  "by  frost  —  or  the  t-arnips  may  have  "been  a  long  time 
growing.    Another  thing  —  they  say  that  the  condition  of  the  tops  of 
hunched  turnips  is  an  indication  of  quality.     The  tops  should  he  fresh,  green, 
young,  and  turgid.    A  turgid  turnip  top  is  the  opposite  of  wilted.  He±t 
thing  to  watch  for  is  yellowed  or  wilted  tops  of  hunched  turnips  —  they  may 
indicate  damage  of  some  kind,  possihly  hy  long  keeping.     The  turnips  may  "be 
soft  or  shriveled.    When  in  this  condition  they're  undesirable  as  they  may 
he  tough  when  cooked.    However,  wilted  tops  are  not  alwa.ys  indicative  of 
poor  quality  roots.     You  know,  of  course,   that  the  tops  of  turnips  make 
valuable  additions  to  the  diet  as  greens.     It's  important  in  that  case  that 
the  tops  he  fresh.     Turnips  that  are  large,   coarse,  overgrown,  especially 
those  that  are  light  in  weight  for  their  size,  may  he  tough,  w^oody,  pithy, 
hollow  or  strong  in  flavor. 

Early  turnips  are  those  that  are  usually  sold  in  hunches  with  the 
tops  attached.     The  ear]y  turnips  which  are  usually  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  late  or  main  crofj,  are  marketed  as  soon  as  harvested,  hut  much  of  the 
late  crop  —  the  turnips  that  are  marketed  without  their  tops  —  is  stored  for 
shipment  during  the  winter.    Early  or  new  turnips  are  sold  during  the  winter 
months  v/hile  the  late  or  winter  crop  is  still  available. 

Turnips  offer,   in  the  realm  of  food  values,  some  Vitamin  B  and  are 
rated  "by  the  experts  as  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  C  —  at  bargain  prices 
too.     Some  baby  doctors,   I've  heard,  are  suggesting  that  mothers  who  can't 
afford  orange  juice  or  tomato  juice  for  their  babies  should  grind  up  raw 
turnips  and  feed  the  babies  the  juice.     Besides  those  vitamins,   turnips  have 
a  fair  amount  of  iron  and  are  a  good  source  of  calcium. 

Sv/eetpo tatoes  come  next  on  the  program.     First  of  all  the  experts 
say  that  there  are  tv/o  different  types  of  sweetpo tatoes,  one  of  which  is 
comm.only  called  a  yam,  a  type  of  sweetpotato  with  a  moist  flesh  and  high  sugar 
content.     They're  grown  mostly  in  the  South.     The  important  varieties  in  this 
type  are  the  llancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico.     Their  skins  vary  from  whitish  to  a 
reddish  color  and  the  flesh  may  vary  from  light  greenish-yellow  to  a  reddish 
or  orange  tint.     The  other  kind  of  sweetpotato  is  the  dry  type,  with  flesh 
that's  somewhat  mealy  when  cooked.     The  most  common  varieties  of  this  type 
are  Big  Stem  Jersey,  Little  Stem  Jersey,  and  Yellow  Jersey.     These  usually 
have  a  yellowish  fawn-colored  skin  and  a  very  light  yellow  flesh.     The  moist 
type  is  principally  a  southern  type  and  the  dry  kind  a  northern,  but  market 
specialists  say  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  north  to  use  the 
southern  type. 

As  for  quality,   the  experts  say  that  a  good  s^jveetpotato  is  a  good 
sweetpotato,  be  it  dry  or  be  it  moist.     The  thing  to  look  for  is  one  that 
is  smooth,  well-shaped,  firm,  and  of  bright  appearance.     You  don't  want 
decayed  sv/eetpotatoes ,  because  the  decay  usually  spreads  rapidly  and  gives 
a:  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  potato  even  if  you  cut  off  the  decayed  part 
before  cooking.     You  may  find  decay  either  as  a  soft  wet  rot  or  as  a  dry, 
shriveled  discolored  sunken  area.     It's  us^oally  at  the  ends  of  the  potato, 
but  it  may  be  anywhere  on  the  surface.     Badly  misshapen  potatoes  and  those 
with  growth  cracks  are  bad  only  because  of  the  waste  in  preparation.  Another 


sort  of  deca;y^  is  characterized  "by  small,   sort  of  dark  clay-colored  spots,  but 
it  is  really  only  skin  deep  and  affects  the  appearance  but  not  the  flesh. 
Watch  too  for  sweetpotatoes  that  look  damp  —  the  experts  say  to  examine  that 
kind  of  sweetpotatoes  carefully  —  they  may  have  been  badly  handled  or  frozen, 
or  decayed  ones  may  be  among  those  present. 

Food  value  characteristics  of  a  sweetpotato  include  565  calories  of 
fuel  value  per  pound.    Besides  that,  it's  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A 
and  has  sizeable  amounts  of  Vitamins  B  and  C    When  you  add  the  facts  that  it's 
a  fair  source  of  iron,  why  you  can  see  that  sweetpotatoes  are  "sweet"  addi- 
tions to  the  vegetable  allowance. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  next  on  the  agenda.     First  salient  facts  about 
them  is  that  right  now  they're  warming  up  their  production  to  get  into  stride 
for  the  peak  they  hit  in  November.     They're  on  the  markets  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  and  are  occasionally  stored  for  the  late-winter  market. 
To  pick  good  brussels  sprouts,   select  those  that  are  firm,   compact,  fresh, 
of  bright  appearance,  and  of  a  good  green  color.     If  they're  puffy,   they're  stiH 
edible,  but  they're  usu-^.llj?-  of  poor  quality  and  flavor.     If  the  leaves  are 
wilted  or  yellowish,   it's  a  sign  they're  aged  or  stale  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
because  of  their  wastiness.    A  risk  that  goes  with  brassels  sprout  is  worms. 
But  you  can  tell  in  advance  by  looking  to  see  if  the  leaves  are  riddled. 
Besides  that,  a  smudgy,  dirty  appearance  may  indicate  that  the  leaves  are  the 
abiding  places  for  some  families  of  aphids.     You  often  have  to  make  a  careful 
examination  to  detect  the  presence  of  these  insects  which  can  make  the  sprouts 
unfit  for  food.     The  place  to  look  for  insects  is  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
leaves . 

Brussels  sprouts  are  a  good  source  of  Vitamins  A  aJid  B  and  an  excellent 
source  of  Vitamin  C.     Too,  they're  a  good  source  of  iron. 

Cauliflower  is  the  last  vegetable  we'll  have  time  for  today.     In  pick- 
ing cauliflower,   the  experts  say  that  first  of  all  you  v;ant  a  head  with  a  white 
or  creamy-white.,  clean  heavy  and  firm  compact  curd,  which  is  the  name  for  the 
flower  portion  of  the  head.     By  a  compact  curd  they  mean  one  that  is  solid, 
with  the  flower  clusters  closely  united.     There's  a  minimum  of  waste  in  a  head 
with  a  compact  curd;  and  of  course,  it's  much  easier  to  prepare  for  cooking. 
When  the  flowers  of  the  curd  have  begun  to  grow,   they  give  the  curd  a  rice- 
like or  granular  appearance  —  that's  called  "riciness".     That's  not  objection- 
able uiiless  it  goes  along  with  an  advanced  stage  of  spreading  of  the  flower 
clusters.    YelloT\?ing  of  the  leaves  shows  age,  but  it  may  mean  other  things 
instead.     Yellow  leaves  aren't  important  if  the  curd  has  all  the  other  require- 
ments for  quality.     This  is  one  vegetable  where  the  size  doesn't  count  for 
or  against  quality.     You'll  find  that  large  or  small  heads,  equally  mature,  are 
equally  good.     One  thing  to  watdi  for  ivi th  cauliflower  is  the  presence  of  aphids. 
You  can  spot  their  presence  by  a  smudgy  or  speckled  appearance. 

When  it  comes  to  food  value,  cauliflower  is  a  good  source  of  Vitamins 
B  and  G-  and  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  C.     Also,  it's  a  place  to  get 
your  iron. 

CL0SIIJ5  AFJOimCMMT :     That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each 

  we  bring  you  an  official  consumer  report  in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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AM\T0U17CEIvIl!lTT :     Consruners,  this  is  your  information  time.  Every   

at   ,  Station   "broadcasts  Consumer  Facts,  the  official 

report  from  the  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultii-re. 


Today's  report  for  consimiers  has  to  do  with  a  very  seasonable  subject  — 
ap-ples.  ITow  that  school  days  are  here  again,  nothing  quite  finishes  off  a  hard 
day  of  readin' ,  writin' ,  and  'rithmetic  like  a  nice  juicy  apple. 

Of  course,  I'm.  a  little  past  that  stage  myself,  conservatively  speaking, 
so  I'll  take  m^  apples  in  pie  or  dv^plings.    But  let's  get  on  to  the  real  news. 

V/e'll  begin  v/ith  supplies.    Reports  from  the  Lepartment  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  all  estimates  of  the  1935  apple  crop  point  to  production  well  over 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  which  is  some  over  last  year's  production 
when  the  apple  crop  was  reduced  by  drought  and  frost.     Even  at  that  though, 
there  were  plenty  of  apples  for  all  consumers  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  year,  if  you  piled  up  all  the  apples  v/e  produce  in  America  in  one 
great  heap,   then  took  away  what  goes  into  export  sale,  and  divided  v/hat's  left 
among  the  population  equally,  baby  to  adult,  each  of  us  v/ould  get  well  over  a 
bushel  to  cover  our  year's  apple  needs  from  sauce  to  cider.     That's  not  an 
"apple  a  day"  for  everybody,  but  it's  a  good  many  for  a  national  average. 
Anyway,  diet  experts  don't  hold  with  that  belief  about  an  apple  a  day  any  m.ore. 
They  say  that  no  one  food  can  v/ork  any  such  miracles. 

Still,  such  popularity  must  be  deserved,  and  apples  have  a  right  to 
their  place  on  the  Anerican  table,    Nutrition  specialists  class  apples  as 
"base-forming,"  meaning  that  they  help  to  offset  the  acid-forming  foods  v/e  eat, 
like  bread  and  m.eat.     They  have  vitamins  too  —  fair  amounts  of  Vitamins  A,  B, 
C,  and  G-.     Besides  that  they  have  some  mineral  values.     Then,   too,  they  furnish 
a  mild  form  of  the  roughage  nutritionists  say  v/e  need  in  our  diet. 

Best  of  all  they  have  what  the  experts  call  "appetite  appeal"  —  imagine 
how  unthinkable  life  in  most  families  would  be  without  apples  in  pies  and 
dumplings,  apple  sauce  and  apple  butter  —  and  maybe  best  of  all,  in  the 
back- to- nature  state  —  after  school. 
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Most  consumers  will  want  to  know  just  how  to  get  the  right  apple  for  the 
right  purpose.    Probably  most  of  them  know  vaguely  when  they  go  to  market  v/hen 
it's  "cooking"  apples  or  "eating"^  apples.     The  Department  of  Agricalturo  says 
that  liie  answer  to  this  question  is  tied  up  with  the  way  to  make  your  apple  money 
go  as  far  as  possible.    Now  that's  good  news  —  to  know  that  you  can  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone. 

Here's  what  the  experts  in  the  Department  say.    First  of  all  every  good 
apple  consumer  should  know  the  names  of  the  varieties  that  come  to  her  local 
market.    You  ought  to  know  just  V7hat  those  apple  .Tiames  mean  in  terms  of  type, 
and  taste,  and  looks,  and  size,  and  quality  and  use  value  and  all  the  other 
things  you  want  to  loiov/  about  the  apple  you  buy.     They  report  that  the  editors 
of  the  COlTSUlviERS'  GUIDE  have  worked  out  a  chart  in  one  of  their  issues  which 
will  be  off  the  press  shortly.    The  chart  shov/s  the  months  when  each  commercial 
apple  comes  to  market  and  v/hat  the  apple  can  best  be  used  for  —  cooking,  baking, 
dessert,  or  general  purposes.     Of  course,  the  uses  the  chart  shows  are  based 
on  the  consensus  of  official  government  expert  opinion,  and  some  individual 
consumers  may  want  to  modify  them  according  to  their  own  taste. 

Bat  knowing  your  apple  varieties  is  not  enough.     The  next  trick  is  to 
find  them.    You  can't  expect  to  walk  into  your  grocer's,  name  a  variety  of  apple 
and  get  it  any  day  you  name  it,    Fev;  stores  are  prepared  for  that.    But  the 
experts  say  that  quantity/  buying  can  help  you  solve  the  problem,  because  when  you 
place  large  orders  you  can  choose  from  more  varieties,  and  the  shippers  nearly 
always  label  bushel  baskets,  boxes  and  barrels  with  the  name  of  the  variety. 
To  figure  out  how  much  you  save,  conpare  the  price  of  a  bushel  —  around  hS 
pounds  —  with  the  total  cost  of  kS  pounds  of  apples  when  you  b-uy  them  a  few  at 
a  time.    A  box  of  apples  holds  roughly  hk  pounds,  and  a  barrel  somewhere  around 
ihO  pounds,    A  barrel  is  quite  a  lot,  but  most  any  family  v/ith  reasonably  cool 
storage  space  could  use  at  least  a  bushel  or  a  box  of  apples  before  they  go  bad. 

Another  tip  from  the  experts  that  may  help  you  to  have  the  right  apple 
for  the  right  purpose,  at  less  cost,  is  that  of  keeping  two  containers  going 
at  the  same  time  —  one  for  cooking  and  one  for  easting.     Then  you'd  always 
have  the  right  apple  for  the  right  use.  ,   ,  llever,  of  course,  laying  in  such 
large  supplies  that  there's  a  possibility  of  waste  eating  up  your  savings. 

Cons-umers  who  buy  by  the  box  or  basket  or  barrel  have  the  added  advantage 
of  grade  labels,  as  apples  in  these  containers  are  marked  with  grades.  Most 
apples  that  go  to  market  nowadays,   the  Department  says,  are  packed  in  accordance 
with  some  specific  Federal  or  State  grade  and  are  labeled  that  way.     If  you 
learn  the  grades,  you  can  be  sure  of  paying  for  exactly  the  gitade  you  need. 

Apple  grades  are  of  two  kinds,  depending  on  the  part  of  the  country  from 
which  the  apples  come.    Northv/estern  growers  ship  their  apples  in  boxes  and 
gTade  them  Extra  Fancy,  Fancy  and  C.     In  the  iTew  York  State,  Virginia  and  the 
rest  of  the  Eastern  area,  apples  are  likely  to  be  packed  in  bushel  baskets  and 
barrels  and  be  labeled  with  the  Federal  grade  names. 

The  best  thing  to  do  .ivould  be  to  learn  the  grades  on  yo-ar  local  market 
and  then  xoick  the  ones  that  suit  your  purpose.     For  example,  the  experts  say 
that  for  pie-making  one  of  the  grades  that  lack  color  or  maturity  may  turn  out 
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to  "be  more  desiralDlG  than  riper  apples  .   .   ,   especially  at  a  lower  price.     If  you 
don't  mind  economizing  on  icolor,   even  fol"  eating  apples,  you  could  save  the 
difference  hetvzeen  U.  S.  I'ancy  end.  U«  S.  Commercial  "because  color  is  about  the  only 
difference  hetrzeen  the  two  grades.    Sut  the  Agricialture  Department  warns  you  not 
to  forget  that  you'd  he  giving  up  some  flavor  along  with  color,   since  color  is 
really  a  significant  guide  to  flavor  in  the  varieties  that  sliould  "be  highl^^ 
colored. 

Stage  of  ripeness  has  a  "bearing  on  flavor  too  —  apples  should  "be  mature 
when  they  are  picked,  "but  not  too  ripe.     The  best  general  rule  is  to  feel  the 
apple.     It  should  be  firm  and  solid.     The  experts  advise,  for  fresh  use,  to  get 
apples  of  a  variety  you  like,  then  select  firm,  v/ell-colored  apples  of  that 
variety.     Then  you'll  have  good  flavor. 

Large  si^e  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  fine  flavor  in  apples,  so  some 
consumers  may  very  well  take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  per  bushel  or  box  of 
the  smaller  size  of  apples.     According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  boxes 
usually  have  the  number  of  apples  in  them  marked  on  the  box,  and  the  barrels 
and  bushels  usually  carry  some  notation  about  the  diameter  of  the  apples.  In 
boxes,  they  say,  you'll  find  the  apples  that  pack  from  6k  to  ^6  are  very  large  — 
a  good  size  for  baking.    For  general  purposes,  when  you  want  a  medium  size  apple, 
betv/een  113  ^-nd  138  to  the  box  would  fill  the  bill.     In  diameter  these  medium 
sized  apples  would  be  about  2-|-  to  2^  inches,  measured  crosswise. 

An  added  econony  note  to  the  supple  size  business  is  that  you  get  more 
pounds  of  small  apples  in  a  given  box  than  of  big  ones.    Maybe  that  means  more 
work  to  whomever  has  to  peel  and  core  the  apples,  but  ^ax  can  avoid  such  waste  as 
happens  when  you  give  a  big  apple  to  a  child  and  he  finds  it' s  too  much  for  him 
when  he's  half  way  through. 

Often  apples  which  are  otherwise  perfect  are  affected  with  small  brown 
spots  on  the  skin.     The  Department  calls  those  spots  ''scald"  s-nd  say  that  a  mild 
ca.se  of  scald  merely  tints  the  skin  and  leaves  the  inside  Just  about  as  good  as 
ever,     A  very  dark  brown  spot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sign  of  a  disease  that 
develops  from  gases  that  the  apples  themselves  give  off  during  storage  and 
transportation,  so  you're  more  likely  to  run  into  it  toward  the  end  of  an  apple 
season  than  at  the  beginning. 

We  have  just  time  enough  left  to  tell  you  how  to  get  the  CONOTEES'  GUIDE, 
mentioned  a  fev/  minutes  ago.     It's  a  free,  bi-weekly  handbook  and  to  get  it, 
just  write  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

AlIlTOUl\TCEiviElTT:     ^hat's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.    Each  _______ 

we  bring  you  an  official  consumer  report  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  "United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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CONSUlvlER  FACTS 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 

AM'TOUNCEIIENT ;     Consumers,  this  is  your  information  time.    Every    at 

 ,  Station    "broadcasts  Consumer  Facts,  the  official 

report  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

 ooCoo — - 

Today' s  report  brings  us  two  kinds  of  help  in  one  of  our  most  pressing 
immediate  problems  we  are  struggling  with  as  consumers  —  the  high  cost  of  meat< 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  our  report  today  gives  some  facts  both  about 
meat  prices  and  about  making  use  of  the  less  well  known,  and  likewise,  less 
expensive  types  of  meat. 

First,  let's  review  the  causes  for  the  jump  in  prices  that  meat  has 
taken  in  recent  months.     The  answer  to  the  question  "why, "  says  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,   is  in  seven  letters  —  D-R-O-U-G-H-'T .  Last 
year's  drought,   say  the  experts,  was  the  worst  in  this  century.     It  cut  down 
the  feed  supply  for  livestock  and  forced    farmers  to  dispose  of  their  livestock, 
and  breed  fewer  animals  to  produce  ycxing  to  fatten  this  year.  Consequently 
the  number  of  pounds  of  meat  available  to  each  person  in  the  country  this  year 
is  far  smaller  than  in  the  normal  year.    People  have  more  money  to  spend  for 
meat,  fewer  pounds  of  meat  are  offered  them;  ergo,  they  pay  more  per  pound. 

Quoting  the  AAA  statement: 

"The  drought  cut  feed  supplies  far  beyond  the  point  which  was  the  goal 
of  the  adjustment  programs.     There  was  a  program  only  for  one  feed  grain,  corn. 
The  aim  of  that  program  was  to  avoid  producing  corn  to  feed  hogs  to  produce 
pork  and  lard  to  sell  to  foreign  countries  which  no  longer  took  it  because  we 
wouldn't  buy  from  them  and  thus  enable  them  to  buy  from  us.     In  bushels  of  corn 
produced  the  aim  of  that  program  was  to  secure  the  planting  of  an  acreage  of 
corn  which  would,  with  normal  yields,  produce  2  and  a  quarter  billion  bushels 
of  corn.     The  drought  cut  the  production,  actually,  to  1  and  a  third  billion 
bushels.    And  when  the  drought's  fiery  spell  fell  on  the  corn  fields,  the 
growers  were  able  to  produce  more  feed  for  animals  on  the  I3  million  acres 
kept  out  of  corn  than  if  they  put  those  acres  in  corn;  for  they  already  had 
them  in  or  were  permitted  to  plant  them  to  emergency  forage  crops. 

"To  repeat,  the  drought  cut  the  corn  crop  far  past  the  point  intended  by 
the  adjustment  program,  and  would  have  cut  the  crop  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  a  program,  and  the  contracted  acres  went  to  emergency  forage  production, 
so  the  corn  program  did  not  make  the  feed  shortage  more  severe  than  it  would 
have  been  anyway. 
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"The  hog  adjustment  program  would  have  caused  a  drop  in  the  production 
of  pork  and  lard  if  the  drought  hadn't  come  along.    But,  under  drought  condi- 
tions, the  AAA  reduction  in  the  193^  pi^  crops  actually  means  more  pork  and  lard 
this  year  than  if  there  had  "been  no  such  reduction.    The  farmers  and  the  AAA. 
planned  a  reduction  of  ahout  20  percent  in  the  193^  pig  crops.     You  see  that  if 
the  pig  crops  had  "been  normal,  more  hogs  would  have  had  to  he  fed  on  the  small 
amount  of  feed,  and  that  therefore,  less  feed  would  have  "been  available  to  carry 
over  for  use  in  feeding  this  year's  pig  crops,  and  they  couldn't  have  "been  even 
as  "big  as  they  are. 

"This  discussion  is  confined  to  hogs,  "because,  of  course,   they  are  the 
only  species  of  livestock  for  which  there  has  "been  an  AAA  program  of  adjustment 
in  numhers.     There  has  heen  no  such  program  for  cattle  or  for  sheep.     So  the 
only  part  of  this  year's  drop  in  supplies  which  might  he  charged  to  an  adjust- 
ment program  is  that  in  hogs.     We  have  given  the  facts  ahout  the  effect  of  the 
hog  adjustment  program.     The  aim  of  the  adjustment  program  in  hogs  was  to  bring 
down  supplies  to  "balance  with  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  hog  products. 
The  drought  carried  this  reduction  far  beyond  the  planned  amount.     That's  why 
the  sudden  and  large  jump  in  meat  prices  this  year.     The  aim  of  the  adjustment 
programs  contemplated  for  the  future  is  to  build  up  the  supplies  reduced  by 
drought  to  the  point  where  American  consumers  ^vill  be  offered  average  amounts 
of  meat  products,  and  there  will  be  enough  to  supply  whatever  foreign  consumers 
are  able  to  trade  with  us.     If  anyone  listening  today  wants  to  read  a  careful,- 
analytical  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  meat  supply  situation,  he  may 
find  it  in  the  July  3th  number  of  the  Consumers'   Guide.     If  you  want  it,  send 
a  request  to  the  Consumers'   Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration." 
That  concludes  the  statement  from  the  AAA  on  the  causes  for  the  present  level 
of  meat  prices. 

Uow  to  get  on  to  specific  information  from  Department  of  Agriculture 
specialists  on  the  less-known  and  c'neaper  cuts  of  meat.     Liver  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  these  meats  which  the  Government  specialists  call  "edible 
meat  by-products".     It's  one  of  the  gland  meats,  along  with  kidneys,  pancreas, 
thymus,  and  tripe.     Some  edible  parts  that  are  not  glands  are  the  heart,  lungs, 
brains,  tongue.     All  these  meats  are  valuable  nutritionally,  but  kidney,  brains, 
and  liver  are  especially  rich  in  food  elements.     And  nutritionists  feel  that 
these  edible  by-products  may  turn  out  to  be  even  more  valuable  than  experiments 
have  shown  so  far.     The  opinion  seems  to  be  that  ma,ybe  when  we  humans  eat  only 
the  muscle  meats  of  animals  and  skip  some  of  the  other  edible  parts,  we  might 
be  missing  something  that  would  round  out  our  diet  from  a  nutritional  point  of 
view. 

Not  so  long  ago,  butchers  gave  liver  away  —  beef  liver,   that  is.     Calf ' s 
liver  never  was  a  f ree-f or-nothing  food.     Later  on,  beef  liver  sold  at  25  cents 
for  a  whole  liver.    A  beef  liver  usually  weighs  from  8  to  12  pounds,   so  that's 
some  quarter's  worth.     Later,  the  price  went  up  to  the  large  sum  of  five  cents 
a  pound.    And  even  when  it  was  selling  at  that  price  butchers  still  had  to  give 
away  or  throw  away  some  liver.     But  when  scientists  discovered  that  liver  was 
the  basis  for  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia,  the  liver  market  became  stabilized 
and  the  price  went  to  a  pretty  steady  high.     It  wasn't  given  away  any  more,  nor 
was  it  thrown  away. 
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Quoting  the  experts,  now: 

"All  liver  is  nutritious  and  rich  in  food  value.    Experts  sa,y  calf's 
liver  happens  to  "be  preferred  mostly  because  people  think  its  flavor  is  more 
delicate.     It's  unauestionaoly  good,  "but  other  liver  is  good  too.     The  quali- 
ties that  give  liver  its  remta-tion  are  iron,  and  copper  —  aids  to  good  red 
blood.     It's  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamins  A  and  C  ejid  G,  a  good  source  of 
B,  and  contains  some  small  amount  of  Vitamin  D.    Also,  liver  has  enough  protein 
content  so  it  can  frequently  take  the  spot  on  the  family  dining  table  usually 
reserved  for  muscle  meats. 

"Kidneys  contain  iron  and  copper  and  are  a  good  source  of  Vitamins  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  G,  —  and  a  wonderful  source  of  flavor. 

"Brains,  besides  their  del iciousness  are  rated  by  the  experts  as  a  good 
source  of  Vitamin  B  and  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  C.     Another  recommendation 
is  they're  pretty  likely  to  be  vfithin  the  range  of  a  modest  budget. 

"Food  prejudices  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  consumption  of  some  of  these 
foods.    But  folks  are  gradually  overcoming  these  prejudices.    Tripe,  for  instance, 
was  hardly  sold  in  the  markets  thirty  years  ago,  but  nowadays  practically  all 
tripe  is  sold  to  people  who  go  into  the  market  and  buy  the  cooked  product. 
Tripe,  you  know,   is  the  basis  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  pepper  pot  soup.  It 
can  be  creamed  or  fried,  though, 

"Cookery  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  taste  of  these  foods.    Europeans  have 
no  prejudices  against  these  edible  meat  by-products,  but  European  cookery 
dresses  things  up  more  than  ours  does.     If  you  can't  find  enough  suggestions 
about  cooking  these  foods,  write  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  they'll  be  glad  to  send  some  sugges- 
tions for  putting  these  foods  in  your  menu.     And  the  nice  part  about  it,  the 
experts  say,   is  that  putting  them  in  the  menu  has  a  double  value.     Wlien  you  get 
your  family  to  eat  liver  or  brains  or  kidneys,  why  you're  also  getting  them  to 
a,dd  to  their  supply  of  food  va.lues. 

"As  for  cheapness,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  beef  or  pork 
or  lamb  liver  is  fairly  cheap  and  if  cooked  properly  will  be  a  mighty  good  dish 
and  just  as  good  for  you  from  a  nutritional  standpoint  as  calf's  liver.  Hog 
kidneys  are  cheap,  too.    And  so  are  brains  and  tripe." 

That's  all  we  have  time  for  today. 

 ooOoo  

CLOSING  AmiOUNCBMEITT:     That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each 

  we  bring  you  an  official  consumer  report  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 


is  trati  on. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


S-peaking  Time:  10  minutes 

AimOUlMCElvIENT  ?     Consumer  Facts  again]     Ever3/  _____  at   ,  Station   

troadcasts  Consumer  Facts,  the  official  rer)Ort  from  the  Agricultur&.l  Adjustment 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

—  ooOoo — ' 

Today's  report  brings  news  of  grapfes  ,  cranoerries,  celery,   squash,  and 
pumpkint     It's  a  little  early  io  actually  call  this  a  Thanksgiving  broadcast, 
"but  as  long  as  these  fruits  and  Vegetables  do  stand  for  Thanksgiving  and  they're 
already  comilig  on  the  market  ^  the  Deioartment  of  Agriculture  said  we  might  call 
our  talk  today  "Advance  Notice  on  Thanksgiving  Trimmings." 


Grapes,  for  instance,  are  on  the  market  now  and  at  low  prices.  Besides 
all  the  uses  they  h&,ve  from  a  gastronomic  viewpoint,   think  of  the  lovely  center- 
piece of  apples  and  grapes        fepples  "being  so  plentiful  now  as  we  learned  two 
weeks  ago  in  our  "broadcast* 

Quoting  the  Depai*tment  6^  Agricultiire { 

'*Two  distinct  types  of  gr'a.pes  are  grown  in  this  country  and  a  num"ber  of 
varieties  of  each  kind.     You  can  eat  all  typfes  of  grapes,  of  course,  hut  sOrae  of 
what  they  call  the  European  grapes  —  grown  mainly  in  California  —  are  planted 
for  table  purposes  and  others  for  juice,    American  grapes  *  grown  in  the  Eastern 
and  Central  states,  are  planted  and  sold  indiscriminately  for  table  and  juice 
purpo  s  e  s . 

"What  kind  of  grapes  you  prefer  for  strictly  table  purposes  depends  on 
your  taste.     Western  grapes  are  sweeter  a.nd  more  solid,  and  lots  of  times  they're 
larger  than  the  eastern  type. 

"That's  not  the  main  difference  between  the  two  types,   thoi:igh  —  most 
consumers  probably  have  noticed  that  the  skin  and  Dulp  of  the  western  type  grapes 
have  a  regular  Damon  and  Phythias  relationship  —  they  don't  separate,  but  the 
seeds  separate  easily  from  the  pulp.     But  the  eastern  type  grapes  are  just  the 
opposite  —  the  skin  comes  off  easily  but  the  seeds  cling  to  the  pulp.  With 
grapes,  as  with  apples  as  we  mentioned  in  our  broadcast  two  weeks  ago  —  picking 
the  best  variety  for  your  mrpose  leads  to  the  greatest  satisfaction.     The  l^est 
way  is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  varieties.     Grapes  are  shipped  in  such  tremen- 
dous quantities  that  you  can  umally  find  all  varieties  on  your  markets  in  season. 
Western  grapes  come  mainly  from  California,  while  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ship  the  greatest  supplies  of  eastern  varieties," 


Here's  what  the  experts  say  about  picking  good  grapes  — 
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"A  scraggly  "bunch  of  grapes  doesn't  indicate  no or  quality  —  as  long  as 
the  individual  iDerries  are  in  good  condition.     And  good  condition  carries  with 
it  the  qualifications  of  firmness  and  riioeness  and  high  color  for  variety. 
Usually  the  white  or  green  grapes  of  hoth  American  and  European  types  are  "best 
for  flavor  and  sweetness  when  they're  turning  to  an  amher  color.     Some  very 
good  varieties  of  the  American  type,   though,  are  green  even  when  they're  entirely 
ripe. 

"In  general,  you  -^-ant  a  hunch  of  grapes  that  have  a  good  general  appear- 
ance —  a  fresh  look.     You  want  them  mature,  and  the  individual  "berries  ought 
to  he  firmly  attached  to  the  stems.     As  for  food  value,  grapes  are  pretty  high 
in  calories  and  nutrition  experts  rate  them  as  a  fair  source  of  Vitamins  A,  B, 
and  C . " 

Now  for  cran"berries  —  even  if  we  do  have  to  skip  the  turkey  for  the 
■present.  But  the  experts  say  that  cran"berries  are  good  with  lots  of  things 
"besides  turkey.     Here's  what  they  go  on  to  tell  us: 

"Cranherries  make  delicious  ice.     And  the  home  economics  specialists 
have  evolved  a  neiv  relish  that's  excellent  with  meat.     You  wash  a  pound  of  cran- 
berries and  one  whole  orange,  and  grind  them  together,  adding  a  little  salt  and 
sugar  for  seasoning. 

"But  to  get  hack  to  more  fundamental  facts.     Besides  heing  decorative  and 
tasty,   cranberries  have  som.e  values  in  the  nutrition  line  —  they're  a  fair 
source  of  Vitamin  A  and  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  C,  that  elusive  valuable  vita- 
min.    Cranberries  appear  on  the  markets  only  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  the 
demand  is  somewhat  limited  for  them.     Largest  ship-ping  states  are  ^%ssachusetts , 
Wisconsin,  and  I'^'ew  Jersey.     These  berries  favor  low-lying  land  and  are  grown  in 
bogs.     Most  cranberries  are  gro\vn  by  three  cooperatives  and  marketed  through  an 
exchange.     Their  organization  is  one  of  the  foremost  cooperatives  in  the  country. 

"When  it  comes  to  picking  good  cranberries,  they,  like  all  other  fruits, 
vary  in  size  and  color  —  deDending  on  the  variety,  but  they're  rarely,   if  ever, 
sold  to  the  consumer  by  variety  name.     In  general  the  large  bright-red  ones  and 
the  small  darker  kinds  are  somewhat  sweeter  than  the  lighter  colored  ones  —  and 
you'll  find  those  preferred  varieties  most  common  in  the  markets." 

The  Department  goes  on  to  give  some  important  pointers  in  choosing  cran- 
berries that  are  good  — 

"Sometimes  cranberries  have  a  stale  damp  sticky  look  and  they  may  be 
actually  wet  when  they  look  that  way.     In  that  case  you'll  find  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  leathery  and  tough.     But  the  experts  say  that  cranberries  are 
frequently  kept  in  cold  storage  and  then  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  condenses 
on  them  —  and  that  kind  of  moisture  doesn't  harm  the  berries  a  bit.  Listin- 
g'j.ishing  between  the  two  kinds  of  moisture  is  hard,  but  the  general  appearance 
of  the  berry  with  cold  storage  moisture  would  be  better  than  the  other." 

Now  for  some  official  pointers  on  pumr>kin  and  squash: 
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"Winter  squash  can  serve  the  same  eating  purpose  as  pumpkin  —  "but  they 
can't  pinch  hit  for  Jack-o-lanterns , "  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
goes  on,    "hut  that  eating  purpose  is  limited  to  pie.     Squash  is  most  commonly 
eaten  as  a  vegetahle,  of  course,  hut  lots  of  people  use  winter  squash  in  pie, 
and  it  takes  a  culinary  Sherlock  Holmes  to  tell  it  from  pumpkin.     Down  south 
they  use  sweetpotatoe  rather  than  squash  or  pumpkin  in  pie.     Sweetness  is  a 
factor  in  this  pastry  and  some  pumpkins  are  sweeter —  sugar  pumpkins  and  they're 
usually  smaller  than  ordinary  ones.     The  only  way  to  judge  a  pumpkin  is  hy 
weight.     You  want  one  that ' s' heavy  for  its  size  —  and  is  firm  and  has  a  hard 
rind  too. 

"These  marks  of  quality  hold  tr5.e  for  winter  sauash,  too,  and  with 
squash  you  want  to  watch  for  decay  as  they  decay  easily  and  if  the  decay  goes 
through  the  rind,   it  goes  straight  through  the  squash.     If  it's  limited  to  a 
small  spot,   though,   it  can  he  cut  out.     Some  delaers  handle  the  prohlem  of  size 
of  squash  hy  selling  a  portion  of  a  large  one  —  either  a  half,  or  often-  a 
smaller  section. 

"As  for  food  value,  any  squash,  if  it's  a  yellow  variety,  is  an  excellent 
source  of  Vitamin  A  —  the  vitamin  that  goes  along  with  yellow  color.  That  goes 
for  pumpkin,  too." 

Last  Thanksgiving  trimming  we'll  have  time  for  today  is  celery.  Here's 
what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  ahout  this  treat  for  tasters: 

"Celery  is  mostly  a  high  source  of  flavor.     It  ranks  as  a  fair  source  of 
Vitamin  B  and  C,  hut  unimportant  so  far  as  the  other  vitamins  go.     It's  so  low 
in  calories  that  it's  a  hoon  to  reducers.     And  celery  has  such  a  nice  crisp 
quality  that  it  tastes  as  if  you're  really  eating  something. 

"Crispness,  as  a  matter  of  fact,   is  one  of  the  marks  of  good  celery,  and 
it  should  he  well-hlanched  and  fresh  as  well.     In  picking  good  celery  the  spec- 
ialists say  you  should  make  sure  that  plant  disease  or  hleraish  are  conspicuous 
hy  their  absence  too." 

That's  all  the  advance  tips  on  Thanksgiving  trimmings  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  for  us  today,  hut  it  won't  hurt  to  hoiDe  that  someday  soon 
we'll  get  the  official  advice  on  Thanksgiving  fowl  —  turkeys  for  instance. 

— ooToo — 

CLQ  S  IN  Or  Aieom  GSivISITT ;     That's  the  end  of  today's  Consumer  Facts.     Each  _______ 

we  hring  you  an  official  consumer  reDort  in  coopera,tion  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


Speaking  time:  10  minutes 

AMOUITCEMM'T ;     GonsTomers,  this  is  your  information  time.    Every'   at 

 ,  Station    "broadcasts  Consumer  Eacts,  the  official  report 


from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  report  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  a 
very  special  one.    We're  going  to  quote  Don  Montgomery,  recently  appointed 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on  a  suhject 
welcome  to  all  consumers  —  "Supplying  Food  for  Normal  Consumption. " 

"Consumers,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,   "are  not  the  only  group  of  people  who 
have  taken  a  new  interest  in  the  "business  of  food  supply.     Farmers  have  It  on 
their  minds  pretty  sharply  too,     I  think  the  farmer  is  looking  at  his  business 
in  a  different  way  these  days.     In  the  first  place,   the  adjustment  programs  have 
given  farmers  a  chance  to  get  together  and  try  to  fit  their  production  to  the 
demands  that  are  made  on  it.     In  order  to  solve  their  business  pro"blems  they 
need  to  come  close  enough  to  the  consumer  to  find  out  just  how  much  of  what 
products  are  likely  to  "be  needed  to  feed  Americans  adequately  in  the  years  ahead. 

We'll  continue  quoting  Mr.  Montgomery  from  now  on. 

"Of  course  we  can't  tell  exactly  how  much  people  are  going  to  "be  a"ble  to 
eat  of  eYevy  food  from  one  year  to  the  next.    But  the  surprising  thing  a"bout  the 
changes  in  the  total  amount  of  food  we  eat  per  person  is  the  way  it  does  not 
change  from  one  year  to  the  next.     Of  course,  averages  flatten  out  a  lot,  but 
here's  what  the  figures  show.     If  we  divided  among  the  whole  population  all  the 
food  that  went  into  kitchens,  and  canneries  and  bakeries  and  other  processing 
plants,  we  find  that  each  person  in  the  country  ate  on  the  average  about  lk20 
pounds  of  food  a  year  in  the  five  years  from  1920  to  I92U,     That's  just  a  little 
over  27  pounds  a  week  apiece.     Then  in  the  so-called  "prosperity"  period,  the 
five  years  from  I925  to  I929,  the  average  person  in  our  population  ate  only  50 
pounds  a  year  more,  bringing  it  up  to  ikfO  pounds,  or  just  about  a  pound  of  food 
a  week  more. 

"The  depression  appears  to  have  done  very  little  to  the  total  volume  of 
food  consumed.     The  annual  average  dropped  just  I6  pounds,  to  1^5^  P^i*  person  — 
bringing  the  weekly  per  capita  cons-'omption  down  less  than  a  third  of  a  pound. 
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"Reraera"ber,  though,  we're  .just  talking  ahout  the  total  nuraher  of  pounds 

of  food.     The  consumption  of  some  particular  classes  of  foods  was  not  quite  so 

stahle,  although  those  different  classes  do  take  a  reraarkahly  steady  proportion 
of  the  average  total, 

"Changes  in  food  hahits  are  gradual,  hut  they  occur.     That's  why  I  think 
it's  important  for  us  to  know  how  much  of  different  foods  we  have  used  in  the 
past,  so  that  we  can  get  some  idea  whether  we  may  expect  people  to  eat  more  or 
less  of  each  food  in  the  next  ten  years. 

"Taking  vegetables  and  fruits,  for  instance.     We  were  eating  more  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  (leaving  out  potatoes)  in  the  last  half  of  the  twenties 
than  we  had  "before.     Refrigerated  transportation  was  improving  and  it  "brought 
prices  of  those  perishable  foods  into  the  "buying  range  of  more  people  during  a 
larger  part  of  the  year* 

"Cereal  products  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  foods  on  which  we  have  "been 
cutting  down.     Even  during  the  depression,  when  consumers  might  have  "been  ex- 
pected to  eat  more  of  those  foods  again  when  so  many  needed  to  get  food  value 
at  the  least  cost,   cereals  and  potatoes  seem  to  show  a  definite  downward  trend. 
The  decrease  was  sharper  during  the  prosperity  years,  hut  it  kept  right  on  during 
the  depression. 

"As  for  meats,   the  figures  we  have  seem  to  show  a  rather  steady,  slow 
downward  line  on  the  chart  of  total  consumption  of  lean  meat  per  person  since 
the  days  before  the  war.     There  are  slow  cycles  in  meat  production  and  perhaps 
these  affect  our  averages,  but  at  least  we  can  be  sure  there  has  been  no  long- 
time upward  trend  in  our  consumption  of  all  meats. 

"When  I  speak  of  'lean  meats',   I'm  talking  about  the  average  for  quite 
a  few  different  types  of  lean  meat.     All  meats  don't  show  the  same  slow  downward 
trend.     Fish  and  poultry  seem  to  have  stayed  rather  level,   consumers  have  been 
eating  just  about  the  same  amount  of  them  (at  least  as  far  back  as  I92U).  Lamb 
and  mutton  apparently  lost  in  favor  between  pre-wa.r  years  and  the  late  20' s, 
but  have  recouped  most  of  their  losses.    ITow  beef  has  taken  some  pretty  severe 
cuts  in  consumer  demand,  m:.ich  more  severe  than  the  drop  in  all  the  meats  com- 
bined.    While  pork  has  been  going  up_  steadily  ever  since  before  the  war,,  ijt 
looks  as  though  people  have  been  turning  from  beef  to  pork. 

"Of  course  we've  just  been  talking  about  lean  meats.     Bacon  and  the  fat 
cuts  of  pork  have  been  getting  more  important  all  this  time  up  until  the  recent 
shortage.     Bacon  and  salt  pork  went  steadily  upv/ard  in  consumption  beginning 
before  the  war.     Consumption  of  lard  has  gone  up  even  faster,  and  the  total  of 
all  pork  products  has  taken  a  substantial  climb. 

"But  even  if  we  included  all  these  pork  products  which  have  been  going 
up,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the  total  of  lean  meat  and  all  kinds  of  pork 
products  taken  together  would  still  show  some  decline,  but  of  course  it  would 
not  be  nearly  so  marked  as  the  downward  line  for  lean  meats  alone.     But  let  me 
remind  you  that  we  can't  take  these  figures  too  literally  —  they  are  estimates. 
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"Now  for  eggs  —  we  ate  alDOut  10  percent  more  eggs  per  person  during 
the  top  years  of  "prosperity"  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  20' s.     When  the 
depression  carae  along,   the  rate  of  increase  in  egg  consumption  was  slower,  hut 
it  kept  on  going  up  a  little  so  that  during  the  first  three  depression  years 
we  were  still  eating  more  eggs  per  person  than  we  had  eaten  during  the  so-called 
prosperity  years  just  hefore. 

"Milk  followed  the  pattern  of  eggs  only  in  part.     Dairy  products  were 
rising  rapidly  in  consumer  favor  during  the  nineteen- twenties ,  but  in  1932  they 
started  slipping  and  "by  193^  they  had  lost  considerable  ground. 

"All  fruits  and  vegetables  combined  went  the  same  way  as  milk.  But 
there  is  a  fact  concerning  vegetables  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  0^j.r 
average  use  of  vegetables,  including  all  but  potatoes,  grew  very  noticeably 
during  the  twenties  and  even  though  the  depression  had  some  effect  on  the  trend 
they  kept  their  gains  during  the  hard  times,  at  least  up  through  1933*  Among 
the  vegetables  with  records  for  earlier  years,   those  showing  most  increase  in 
popular  favor  were  asparagus,  beets,   carrots,   cauliflower,   celery,  lettuce,  and 
peppers.     But  potatoes,   on  the  other  hand,  have  been  falling  off  steadily  ever 
since  the  war, 

"Fruits  became  more  important  during  the  nineteen- twenties  to  thisi' 
average  consumer  we  have  been  talking  about,  and  then  proceeded  to  lose  those 
gains  during  the  depression.     Of  course,  there  are  differences  within  the  group. 
Apples,  for  instance,   seem  to  have  been  losing  out  ever  since  long  before  the 
war.     But  citrus  fruit  showed  an  upward  trend  so  strong  that  even  the  depression 
didn't  stop  it.     In  fact,   citrus  fruits  stepped  up  more  during  193^        ^933  than 
they  had  before.     So  you  see  we  didn't  give  up  all  our  vitamins  during  the 
depression. 

"Then  there's  the  classification  titled  'sugar  and  syrup'.     It  seems 
that  sweets  went  up  very  fast  from  the  first  half  to  the  last  half  of  the  1920' s, 
but  when  depression  hit  them  they  dropped  back  to  a  low  level,  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  fourteen  years  from  1920  through  1933* 

"Coffee  and  tea  evidently  didn't  come  under  consumer  classifications  as 
luxuries.  The  records  show  that  people  are  using  more  of  this  group  of  grocer- 
ies —  beverages  and  spices  and  the  like.  It  shows  a  steady,  small  gain  in  the 
years  we've  covered.  The  same  is  true  of  dried  beans,  peas  and  nuts.  For  fats 
and  oils,  the  consumption  average  per  person  for  the  first  three  depression 
years  stood  at  almost  the  same  level  as  in  1920. " 

That's  all  of  Mr,  Montgomery's  report  we  have  time  for  today.     Next  week, 
tho^dgh,  the  report  will  go  on  with  information  as  to  trends  of  consumption  — 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  direction  of  a  better  diet. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  ANNOUNCmiMT :     That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Safch 

  we  bring  you  an  official  consumer  report  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 

Ai\^''IOUlICE:vCSHT ;     Consumers,  this  is  your  information  time  again.  Every   

at   ,  Station    "broadcasts  Consumer  Facts,  the  official  report 

from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

— ooCoo — 

Today  we'll  take  up  the  report  on  "Supplying  Food  for  Normal  Consump- 
tion," where  we  left  off  last  week.     We're  quoting  Don  E.  Montgomery,  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

"Last  week,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,   "I  went  over  the  consumption  changes 
"between  the  period  I92O-2U,  the  'prosperity'  period  —  I925-29,  and  the  depres- 
sion years.     We  saw  that  consumption  totals  changed  very  little,  "but  that  con- 
sumption of  some  particular  classes  of  foods  was  not  quite  so  sta"ble,  although 
those  different  classes  do_  take  a  remarka'bly  steady  proportion  of  the  average 
total. " 


We're  still  quoting  Mr.  Montgomery  and  we'll  continue  quoting  him: 


"Changes  in  food  hahits  are  gradual,  "but  they  occur.     That's  why  I  think 
it's  important  for  us  to  know  how  much  of  different  foods  we  have  used  in  the 
past,  so  that  we  can  get  some  idea  whether  we  may  expect  people  to  eat  more  or 
less  of  each  food  in  the  next  ten  years.     And  these  changes  have  another  signif- 
icance, too.     It  would  appear  from  the  trend  of  our  consumption  that  we  are 
really  going  in  the  direction  of  a  "better  diet.     Dr.  Hazel  K.  St ie"beling' s 
famous  studj;-  "Diets  at  Four  Levels  of  Nutritive  Content  and  Cost"  gives  us 
something  to  test  it  "by. 

"The  diets  prepared  "by  Dr.   Stieheling  are  outlined  for  four  levels  of 
nutritive  content  and  cost.     In  order  to  realize  what  changing  consurnDtion 
means,  let's  sketch  these  diets  "briefly: 

"First,  there's  the  li"beral  diet.     Per  capita  consumption  under  this 
diet  on  a  yearly  basis  would  include  100  pounds  of  flour  and  cereals;  3®5  quarts 
of  milk;  I55  pounds  of  potatoes;  7  pounds  of  dried  "beans,  peas,  and  nuts;  IIC 
pounds  of  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits;  I35  pounds  of  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegeta- 
"bles;  20  uounds  of  dried  fruits;  325  pounds  of  other  vegeta"bles  and  fruits; 
52  pounds  of  fats  —  and  tha.t  includes  "butter,  oils,  "bacon  and  salt  pork;  6C 
pounds  of  sugars;  I65  pounds  of  lean  meat,  -ooultry  and  fish;  30  dozen  eggs. 
Remem"ber,  before  we  go  any  further  with  these  diet  classifications,  that  these 
figures  are  for  arDproximate  yearly  per  capita  consum-otion. 
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"Ilext  comes  the  adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost.     This  diet  for  a  year's 
per  ca-oita  consumption  would  include  l60  pounds  of  flour  and  cereals,  as  com- 
pared with  ICC  pounds  in  the  liberal  diet;  the  milk  requirement  in  this  second 
from  highest  diet  of  the  four  is  the  same  as  the  top  or  liberal  diet  —  3^5 
quarts;  potato  fig^jire  goes  up  10  pounds  from  the  liberal  diet  to  165  pounds; 
dried  heans ,  peas  and  nuts  go  up  to  20  pounds;  dried  fruits  go  up  to  25  pounds. 
Items  which  are  not  called  for  in  such  high  quantities  in  the  lower  diets  as 
the  'literal '  are  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  —  the  adequate  diet  at  moderate 
cost  takes  only  90  pounds  instead  of  110  in  the  highest  diet;  of  leafy  green 
and  yellow  vegetables  we  get  only  110  pounds  instead  of  135'  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  call  for  210  instead  of  325  pounds;  lean  meat,  ijoultry  and  fish  drot) 
in  the  next  to  top  diet  from  I65  to  100  pounds.    And  of  eggs,  our  3^  dozen  in 
the  liberal  diet  is  cut  to  I5  dozen.    Remainiixg  the  same,  like  milk,  are  fats 
at  52  po-unds  and  sugars  at  60  pounds. 

"The  third  diet  down  of  Dr.  Stiebeling's  Diets  at  Four  Levels  of  Nutri- 
tion and  Cost  is  the  adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost.     Spending  less  money  than 
the  higher  diets,  it  goes  heavy  on  the  low  cost  sources  of  energy.     Flour  and 
cereal  take  another  big  jump  up  to  22U  pounds,  almost  2  and  l/U  times  as  much 
as  the  liberal  diet's  100  pounds.     Potatoes  and  sweetpotato  requirement,  too, 
is  up  10  pounds  from  the  liberal  diet,  and  dried  beans,  t^eas  and  nuts  increase 
to  30  pounds.     Here  are  the  items  we  cut  down  on  in  the  lower  diets:  First 
comes  milk,   of  which  Dr.   Stiebeling  allows  an  average  of  26O  quarts  a  year  for 
the  adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost.     Of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  we  get  only 
50  pounds  a  year;  leafy  green  or  yellow  vegetables,  80  pounds;  dried  fruits, 
20  pounds  —  5  pounds  less  than  the  adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost;  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  85  pounds  as  against  the  3^5  pounds  called  for  in  Dr.  Stie- 
beling's 'liberal'  diet;  of  fats,        pounds;   sugars,  U3  -pounds.     Lean  meat, 
poultry  and  fish  come  down  from  I65  pounds  a  year  in  the  'liberal'  diet  to  60 
pounds;  eggs  remain  at  the  same  figure  as  the  adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost  — 
an  average  of  I5  dozen  eggs  a  year  per  person. 

"The  lowest  diet  of  the  four  which  Dr.   Stiebeling  outlines  is  the  re- 
stricted diet  for  emergency  use.     This  diet  is  not  recommended  for  any  long 
period  of  time  but  it  spends  the  lowest  possible  bii^-get  to  get  as  close  as 
possible  to  correct  nutritional  returns.     It  includes  an  average  of  2U0  pounds 
a  year  of  flour  and  cereals;  155  quarts  of  milk  or  equivalent  dairy  products,; 
165  pounds  of  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes ;  30  pounds  of  dried  beans,  peas  and 
nuts;  50  poiinds  a  year  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits;  Uo  pounds  of  leafy  green 
and  yellow  vegetables;  10  pounds  of  dried  fruits;  ho  pounds  of  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  a  year  per  person;  U5  pounds  of  fats;        pounds  of  sugars;  3^  pounds 
a  year  of  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish;  and  8  dozen  eggs. 

"Be  sure  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  figures  are  approximate  per  capita 
yearly  quantities  of  certain  foods  or  groups  of  food  representing  the  best 
nutritional  balance  that  could  be  bought  for  k  different  food  budgets. 

"Now,  using  Dr.  Stiebeling's  'Diets  at  Four  Levels  of  Nutrition  and 
Cost',  we  wan  chart  our  trends  of  past  eonsumption  from  the  point  of  view  of 
nutrition  authorities. 
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"In  milk  consumption,  our  recorded  gains,  while  leaving  us  far  down 
between  the  amount  of  dairy  products  required  for  the  lowest  'restricted' 
emergency  diet  and  those  for  the  'adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost',  would  seem 
to  point  —  since  they  are  gains  —  toward  the  more  generous  diets  from  the 
nutritional  point  of  view. 

"Lower  cost  diets  naturally  call  for  larger  amounts  of  cereals  and  "bread 

than  the  higher  cost  diets.     Our  actual  consumption  in  1920-1933  ^^^-S  very  close 

to  the  large  amounts  called  for  in  the  next  to  bottom  of  Dr.   Stiebeling's  four 
diets  —  the  'adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost'. 

"Our  fruit  and  vegetable  consumption  had  come  up  before  the  depression 
to  a  per  capita  figure  well  above  that  called  for  in  the  'adequate  diet  at 
minimum  cost'.  We  learned  to  eat  more  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
'twenties  and  we  cut  out  some  of  our  gains  when  the  depression  came  along  but 
our  consumption  did  not  go  up  as  high  on  the  average  as  the  'adequate  diet  at 
moderate  cost',  nor  drop  below  the  'adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost'. 

"Of  sugars,  we  still  eat  more  than  is  called  for  even  in  Dr.  Stiebeling' 
top  or  'liberal'  diet  which  takes  no  account  of  pleasure  s'nending  but  budgets 
the  food  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  their  most  needed  nutritional  returns. 
Our  decrease  in  sugar  consumption  since  the  depression  which  has  more  than  wipe 
out  the  gains  of  the  prosperous  years  may  indicate  more  than  a  temporary  trend 
away  from  this  high  quota. 

"In  fat  consumption  our  trend  is  actually  above  and  beyond  the  quota 
of  fat  called  for  in  the  'liberal'  diet  \vhich  has  the  highest  fat  requirements 
of  the  four  diets. 

"Lean  meat,  fish  and  egg  consumption  during  the  lU  years  1920  to  1933 
averaged  relatively  high  in  the  diet  schedule,  almost  half  way  betv^een  the 
'adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost'  and  the  top  level  of  the  'liberal'  diet. 

"In  other  words,  milk,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  instance,  are 
listed  in  highest  quantities  in  the  diets  that  rank  highest  in  point  of  nutri- 
tion.    Apparently  we  have  been  tending  to  gain  in  our  use  of  these  foods.  We 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  reach  the  amounts  called  for  in  the 
highest  diet  of  the  four  which  Dr.   Stiebeling  has  prescribed  —  but  the  fact 
that  we  are  tending  in  that  direction  shows  that  perhaps  our  consumption  trends 
are  heading  — •  slowly  of  course  —  toward  a  better  diet. 

"Meat  figures  are  hard  to  judge  because  of  certain  cycles  in  livestock 
production.     The  highest  of  the  four  diets,  of  course,   calls  for  more  meat  per 
person.     If  we  could  be  sure  our  consumption  figures  of  meat  which  seem  to  be 
going  slowly  and  slightly  downward  really  do  show  an  actual  dovmward  trend  in 
meat  consumption  and  not  mere  cyclical  changes  in  livestock  production,  then 
we  may  be  headed  the  wrong  way  on  meat.     And  of  course  I'm  not  basing  that  on 
the  present  shortage,  which  is  only  temporary.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
average  person  in  recent  years  has  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  diet  in  his  use  of 
meats  than  he  has  in  other  foods,  such  as  dairy  products  and  fruits  and 
vegetables. 
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"We  must  remember,  of  course,  that  consumption  estimates  are  difficult 
and  doubtful  at  "best  and  that  averages  are  after  all,  only  averages  and  can 
not  "be  taken  as  suggestive  of  the  way  those  people  eat  who  are  unemployed  or 
whose  incomes  allov/  only  the  "barest  necessities.     However,  Government  experts 
who  know  "best  the  doubts  and  difficulties  believe  these  glimpses  of  our  past 
and  present  eating  tendencies  to  be  generally  suggestive  of  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  future. " 

This  is  the  end  of  the  second  installment  of  our  reDort  from  Don  E. 
Montgomery,   Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
on  "SuDTolying  Food  for  Normal  Consumption.  " 

— ooCoo — 

CLO S IHG  AITN QUIT CEMEITT :    That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each 

  we  bring  you  an  official  consumer  report  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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C0iJSUT,iji2l  FACTS  Monday,  Novem"ber  k,  1935 

(FOE  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
S-Deaking  time:  10  minutes 

AI^NOUITCEiviENT ;     Consumer  facts  againi     Svery    at   ,  Station 

  "broadcasts  Consumer  Facts,   the  official  report  from  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  \vith  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

— ooCoo — 

Today's  report  for  consumers  deals  with  a  prohlem  that  comes  very  close 
to  home  —  the  price  of  "bread.     Eread  orices  have  gone  up  in  some  cities  and 
are  threatening  to  go  up  in  others.     We're  going  to  "bring  you  answers  from  Don 
Montgomery,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to 
some  questions  consumers  are  asking  a'bout  "bread  prices. 

We'll  quote  Mr.  Montgomery  from  now  on: 

"Before  I  go  into  these  questions,   I  want  to  say  this:     That  while  con- 
sumers are  certainly  alarmed  over  t"ne  -nossihility  of  a  general  increase  in  the 
price  of  "bread,   it  is  not  necessarily  due  to  come  a'bout.     In  fact,  I  am  inclined 
to  dou"bt  that  a  general  increase  is  on  the  cards. 

"Our  office  has  had  an  answer  to  the  letter  we  sent  to  the  American 
Bakers'  Association  asking  for  detailed  information  a'bout  what  their  increased 
costs  mean  in  terms  of  a  loaf  of  "bread. 

"In  his  reply  the  President  of  that  association  recognizes  that  "bread 
prices  are  a  completely  localized  matter,   su"bject  to  widely  varying  factors, 

"I  agree  emphatically  with  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  American 
Bakers'  Association  that  "bread  prices  are  a  completely  localized  matter,  and  I 
want  to  urge  consumers  in  all  communities  to  regard  it  as  a  local  responsibility 
to  study  their  "bread  price  situation.     For  that  study  consumers  need  the  facts, 

"Frankly,  we  haven't  got  the  facts  on  which  to  "base  large  generalizations 
as  to  whether  a  price  increase  is  justified  or  not.     In  order  to  know  anything 
at  all  a"bout  how  much  "bread- making  costs  have  gone  up,  we  would  have  to  know 
more  than  we  have  the  power  to  find  out  a"boat  the  "baking  industry. 
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"Most  of  the  bakers  quoted  in  the  press  recently  seem  to  "be  explaining 
that  it  is  the  cost  of  ingredients  that  is  making  it  necessary  to  raise  "bread 
prices.     On  other  occasions  takers  have  stated  that  ingredients  are  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  price  you  pay  for  "bread.    This  was  their  statement  in  193^ 
when  "bread  prices  did  not  go  down  as  much  as  wheat  and  flour  prices  went  down, 

"But  since  now  "bakers  are  "blaming  ingredients  for  proposed  increases, 
let's  look  first  at  these  ingredient  costs, 

"Not  knowing  what  actually  goes  into  all  the  "bread  that  is  sold,  the 
"best  we  can  do  is  to  take  what  seems  to  "be  a  typical  formula  for  a  loaf  of 
"bread.    With  this  supposedly  typical  formula,  we  can  find  out  what  each  of  the 
ingredients  would  cost. 

"Right  there  we  run  into  the  first  question  for  "bakers  to  answer.  IVhat 
does  your  "baker  put  into  the  "bread  you  "buy?    You  can  talk  a"bout  "bread  and  I_  can 
talk  a'bout  "bread,  but  what  you  mean  may  be  a  loaf  made  of  flour  and  water  and 
yeast,  and  what  I_  mean  may  be  a  loaf  which  has  in  it  malt,  lard,  sugar,  salt, 
and  milk.    We're  both  talking  about  bread,  but  we're  not  talking  about  the  same 
thing. 

"Because  we  don't  know  the  actual  ingredients  of  all  the  bread  sold  to 
consumers  our  Government  figures  have  to  deal  with  a  theoretical  formula  that 
bakers  may  use  and  may  not  use. 

"Whatever  forfBila  your  baker  uses,  you  can  assume  that  flour  is  the 
biggest  item  in  it.     Bakers  are  talking  most  about  increased  flour  costs.  So 
let's  take  that  one  item. 

"The  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  has  two  parts:    One  part  is  the  price 
actually  paid  for  flour,  and  the  other  is  the  processing  tax.     Start  with  the 
actual  flour  price. 

"What  kind  of  flour  does  your  baker  use?    The  main  bread  flour  is  made 
from  what  they  call  ' hard '  wheats.     But  some  bakers  are  said  to  mix  in  some 
flour  from  soft  wheat.     We  don't  know  what  kinds  of  flours  each  baker  uses. 
That's  his  trade  secret. 

"But  suppose  every  baker  did  follow  a  standard  recipe  that  called  for 
high  grade  floijr  only  of  hard  wheats.     If  they  did,  their  flour  costs  for  each 
pound  loaf  of  white  bread  would  be  about  one-third  of  a  cent  higher  now  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.     That  is,  of  course,  if  they  were  buying  flour  from  day  to 
day  as  they  used  it.    But  if  they  bought  from  millers  on  long  terms  contracts 
they  might  be  using  flour  that  they  had  bought  at  lower  prices  than  present 
quotations. 

"Now  prices  of  certain  types  of  flour  are  not  going  up  so  fast  as  others. 
It  would  seem  a  fair  guess  therefore  that  some  bakers  may  be  adjusting  their 
bread  formulae  so  as  to  use  more  flour  of  the  kinds  that  have  not  increased  so 
much  in  price.    Bakers  who  did  that  would  not  feel  the  full  burden  of  this  one 
third  cent  per  pound  loaf  increase  in  flour  costs. 
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"The  other  part  of  the  price  of  a  "barrel  of  flour  is  the  processing  tax. 
The  "bakers  say  this  tax  has  increased, 

"The  processing  tax  was  imposed  on  wheat  on  July  9>  1933*  3*^ 
cents  a  "bushel  then  and  it  is  3O  cents  a  "bushel  now.     In  the  months  immediately- 
following  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  the  retail  price  of  "bread  went  up,  and 
went  up  "by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
flour  that  occurred  at  that  time. 

"But  millers  now  claim  that  "because  of  the  "black  rust  which  damaged  much 
of  the  "bread  wheat  this  summer,  it  takes  more  wheat  to  make  a  "barrel  of  flour 
and  therefore  the  tax  on  a  "barrel  of  flour  is  greater.     The  tax  is  30  eents  on 
a  hushel  of  clean  wheat,  no  matter  how  much  flour  the  miller  may  "be  a"ble  to  get 
from  that  "bushel  of  wheat.     Natura.lly  if  it  takes  more  "bushels  of  wheat  to  make 
a  "barrel  of  flour,  the  processing  tax  amounts  to  more  for  each  "barrel  of  flour. 
But  this  extra  tax  would  only  lift  the  total  cost  of  the  flour  if  the  miller 
paid  farmers  the  same  price  for  "bushels  of  low-test  wheat  that  he  pays  for  the 
high-test  wheat.     From  our  information  it  looks  as  if  the  miller  "buys  this  low- 
test  type  of  wheat  at  a  discount  —  at  a  discount  at  least  as  large  as  the 
extra  tax  it  costs  him.     This  is  another  fact  we  need  to  clear  up. 

"The  next  ingredient  the  "bakers  have  mentioned  as  costing  more  is  short- 
ening.    We  don't  know  whether  that  item  means  lard  or  "butter  or  vegeta'ble 
shortening.     We  don't  know  which  the  hakers  are  using.     Some  treads  don't  call 
for  any  at  all.     I  am  told  that  a  fair  amount  would  "be  a  third  of  an  ounce  in 
a  pound  loaf  of  white  "bread.     If  t'nat  is  so,   then  shortening  would  have  to 
increase  a  great  deal  in  price  for  one-t"nird  of  an  ounce  to  make  a  noticea"ble 
difference  in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  "bread.     Sup"DOse  hakers  use  lard  for  short-  . 
ening.     Lard  proha"bly  costs  them  now  ahout  one  third  of  a  cent  for  each  loaf 
of  hread  as  against  one  fifth  of  a  cent  a  year  ago.     The  difference  is  a  little 
over  one  tenth  of  a  cent  on  a  pound  loaf  of  hread, 

"Another  ingredient  listed  hy  the  ha'kers  as  costing  more  is  sugar.  We 
estimate  that  t"ne  increase  during  the  past  year  of  the  cost  of  sugar  in  a  loaf 
of  hread,  if  they  use  any  at  all,   is  just  ahout  one  one-hundredths  of  a  cent. 

"Still  using  our  typical  formula  —  and  assuming  hakers  use  it  —  let's 
add  up  the  increase  on  all  ingredients.     The  higgest  increase  in  ingredient 
costs  we  can  possihly  figure  is  ^2  hundredths  of  a  cent  —  a  little  over  half 
a  cent  —  on  a  pound  of  white  hread  this  Octoher  over  Octoher  a  year  ago, 

"I've  tried  to  explain  how  many  hasic  facts  we  lack,  even  for  measuring 
just  one  part  of  hakers'   costs  —  the  ingredients.     I've  not  tried  to  deal  with 
the  other  costs, 

"Take  lahor  costs  for  instance.     Are  hakers  employing  as  many  people  now 
as  t'ney  did  under  the  NEA?    Are  they  paying  them  more  or  less?    Are  they  pro- 
ducing as  much  hread?    Mayhe  hakers  have  other  higher  or  lower  costs  and  perhaps 
increases  in  some  items  are  offset  hy  decreases  in  others.     We  don't  know.  But 
we  feel  consumers  have  a  right  to  know. 
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"We  are  asking  bakers  to  report  these  facts  to  us  for  summarizing  and 
publication.     We  cannot  insist  on  their  granting  our  request,  "but  we  intend  to 
deal  with  their  problem  fairly  and  we  expect  them  to  do  the  same  to  consumers. 

"We  feel  that  it  would  not  he  fair  for  bakers  to  expect  to  increase  their 
income  any  faster  than  the  farmer  and  consumer  incomes  have  increased.     If  they 
added  one  Wi.ole  cent  to  the  price  of  pound  loaves  of  bread  right  across  the 
country,  the  result,  according  to  our  average  figures,  would  appear  to  be  that 
the  margin  between  bakers'  ingredient  costs  and  the  retail  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  would  be  back  up  to  where  it  was  in  the  pre-depression  'prosperous'  years. 
But  farmers'   incomes  have  not  come  up  to  this  level  yet,  and  neither  have  those 
of  most  urban  customers." 

That's  the  end  of  Don  Montgomery's  report  —  as  Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  AAA  —  on  the  bread  price  situation.     He  makes  the  suggestion  that  consumer 
groups  who  are  interested  in  this  problem  and  who  would  like  to  help  their  own 
situation  by  getting  information  on  their  own  local  bread  situation,  write  in 
to  his  office  and  he  and  his  staff  will  try  to  tell  consumers  the  most  important 
questions  necessary  to  have  answered  in  order  to  analyze  the  price  of  bread  in 
any  community. 

I'll  repeat  that:     Write  to  the  office  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  and  ask  for  assistance  in 
studying  the  bread  price  situation  in  your  city.    Remember  the  address  — 
Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington. 

— ooOoo — 

AMOUIT CEMENT ;    That's  all  of  the  Consumer  Facts  for  this  week.  Each 


we  bring  you  an  official  consumer  report  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


wtttf 
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^^DE  PART  M  ENT 
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FN  Formation 


Washington,  D.  C; 
November  6,  1935. 


CORRECTION 

♦'CONSUMER  FACTS" 
(For  release  Nov,  11,  1935) 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  correct  the  last  sentence,  paragraph  5> 
page  2,   to  read  as  follows: 

"B-at  cheese  mantif actured  in  this  co-ujitry  is 

mostly  made  from  whole  m.ilk  and  there' s  only  one  kind 

that's  always  miade  of  skim  m-ilk  as  a  standard  procedure  — 
cottage  cheese." 


Sincerely  yours, 


Morse  Salisbury 
Chief  of  Radio  Service. 
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(FOR  BROADCAST  US3  ONLY) 

Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 

OPENING-  ANHOUITC"^i.!gNT ;     ^ere  we  are  with  our  Consum^T  Facts,   special  official 
"bulletin  on  consi;jner  problems  sent  to  us  'by  the  Consumers'  Comisel  of  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,     Each    at   

Station    broadcar,ts  this  consumer  information  in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

—  ooC.:)0— 

Today  we're  going  to  pass  on  to  you  information  on  refrigeration  as 
it  applies  to  the  -oods  we  consumers  "buy.  These  facts  have  "been  collected 
"by  the  CoBsumers '  Counsel  of  the  AAA,  from  scientists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  "begin  with,   the  scientists  cut  this  subject  of  refrigeration  p 
into  two  parts:     first,   they  tnink  of  the  stationary  type  of  cold  stort je 
in  warehouses  where  trar  .irs  keep  one  season's  surplus  to  fill  another  season's 
lacks;  and  second,   the  kind  of  refrigeration  that  makes  it  possible  to  bring 
food  products  from  the  climate  where  they  grow  to  another  climate  where  they 
won't- grow  at  the  same  time  of  year. 

The  first  ref riger^;-ted  car  was  patented  in  I867.     Ever  since  then  the 
business  of  turning  luxuries  into  staples  has  been  going  strong.  Nowadays 
we  take  our  year-round  lettuce  and  spinach  and  string  beans  as  a  matter  of 
course;  nor  are  we  greatly  surprised  when  we  can  get  strawberries  in  March 
at  a  price  within  reason. 

About  the  only  consumer  objection  to  this  year-round  plenty  has  been 
that  the  out-of-season  produce  hasn' t  the  flavor  of  the  home-grown. 

That  complain  wc-s  a  valid  one  for  a  long  tim^.     But  now  definite 
steps  are  being  taken  to  meet  it. 

According  to  our  bulletin  from  Washington,   the  most  important  factor 
that  influences  flavor  is  the  stage  of  rineness  at  which  fruits  or  vegetables 
are  picked.     Consumers  have  turned  thumbs  doi^m  on  green-picked  produce 
emphatically.     Hence,  the  trend  is  toward  picking  at  a  more  mature  stage. 
People  in  the  food  trades  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  working 
to  find  the  exact  point  of  maturity  at  which  each  fruit  and  vegetable  should 
be  picked. 
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Of  course,  refrigeration  methods  have  to  keeio  up  with  this  procession. 
The  hetter  the  refrigeration  the  more  sun-ripening  that  can  go  on  "before  the 
products  start  their  trip  to  market. 

The  two  most  recent  refrigeration  developments  that  allow  growers  to 
let  their  -nroducts  hecorae  riper  "before  picking  are  "top-icing"  and  "pre- 
cooling.  "     In  plain  English,  top-ic:  ig  means  just  putti^ig  a  few  tons  of 
chunks  of  ice  on  top  oi"  the  load  of  crates  or  "bask'  ts  xn  the  refrigerator 
cars.     Pre-cooling  means  fanning  the  air  from  the  ^ce  hunkers  at  the  ends 
of  the  car  upward  t'nrough  the  carload,  reversing  its  normal  downward  direc- 
tion, ijjitil  the  temperature  of  the  car  stands  at  a"bout        degrees.     Then  the 
pre-cooling  fans  come  out  and  the  car  is  ready  to  roll  to  market. 

Another  improvement  in  transportation  is  the  reduction  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  haul  freight  a  given  distance.     The  old  train  schedules  called  for 
from  11  to  lU  days  across  the  continent,  "but  now  nine  days  is  the  maximum. 

Only  the  most  perishahle  fruits  and  vegetables  get  special  top-icing 

and  pre-cooling           all  kinds  of  berries,  Barlett  pears,  peaches,  plums, 

lettuce,   spinach,   string  beans,   cauliflower,  and  t'nose  beets  and  carrots 
and  turnips  that  come  to  market  with  their  tops  on.     Berries  are  a  prac  'ical 
crop  in  many  places  only  because  of  there  modern  refrigeration  methods. 
Such  perishables  as  ripf^  figs  never  came  to  market  at  all  before  these 
methods  appeared. 

It  was  back  in  1923  that  the  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  after  a  lot  of  research  worked  out  a  com- 
mercially practical  method  of  pre-cooling.     In  193^  "they  started  using  it  in 
Florida,  and  this  year  the  Government  figures  show  that  over  I5OO  cars  of 
strawberries  were  pre-cooled  in  Louisiana  alone. 

Some  consumers  have  the  idea  that  food  that's  been  refrigerated  is 
likely  to  spoil  quicker  afterwards  than  food  that's  never  been  refrigerated 
at  all. 

Our  consumer  bulletin  from  W- jhington  says  that  this  does  not  apply 
in  general  to  fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  been  stored  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  studies  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

And  now  for  the  stationary  kind  of  cold  storage.     It  started  just 
about  the  same  time,  and  it  would  make  a  swell  story  if  we  had  time  to  tell 
it  because  so  many  fantastic  things  happened  on  account  of  the  way  specula- 
tion had  so  much  to  do  ?/ith  the  whole  thing. 

Anjrway,   the  upshot  of  it  is  that  in  1928  we  had  7OO  million  cubi© 
feet  of  cold  stor-ige  space  in  this  country.     In  one  warehouse  alone  there's 
enough  room  to  give  everybody  in  Chicago  their  quota  of  perishable  food  for 
a  T^hole  month. 

The  industr7r  had  a  lot  to  learn  by  sad  experience,  such  facts  b  that 
food  would  absorb  the  odors  of  the  walls  of  the  warehouse  and  of  the  r .ner 
foods  stored  with  it.     it  guess  the  only  thing  that  saves  a  lot  of  housewives 
from  the  same  kind  of  disasters  is  that  they  don't  give  the  eggs  in  their 
refrigerators  time  to  catch  the  full  aroma  of  the  onions  next  to  them. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  our  report  from  the  refrigeration  experts  in 
Washington  tells  us  that  this  prohlem  isn't  conquered  even  yet  when  it  comes 
to  storing  a  delicate  flavored  food  like  eggs  for  a  long  time.     The  inter- 
esting thing  they  tell  us  is  that  this  husiness  of  odor  absorption  plays  a 
"big  part  in  the  usual  consumer  reaction  against  cold  storage  eggs,  whether  ■ 
we  know  it  or  not. 

The  way  the  expe-^^ts  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  figure 
it,  there  are  two  reasons  why  consumers  rightly  got  an  antipathy  for  cold 
storage  eggs.     One  is  the  careless  way  eggs  used  to  be  selected  for  storage. 
A  good  many  eggs  were  none  too  fresh  when  they  went  into  storage  and  you 
can' t  expect  them  to  come  out  any  better  than  they  were  when  they  went  in. 
The  other  factor  was  this  taint  from  being  in  contact  too  long  with  packing 
materials  which  were  not  flavored  to  taste. 

But  nowadays  they're  taking  better  care  of  eggs  from  farm  to  ware- 
house, and  they're  eliminating  the  off-quality  eggs  by  testing  them  before 
they  put  them  into  storage.     Then  they're  using  new  types  of  packing  that 
are  practically  odorless.     Besides  that,  they  do  a  good  deal  more  "oil  proces 
sing"  than  they  used  to,  though  it's  not  a  new  idea  by  any  means.     "Oil  pro- 
cessing" is  dipping  or  spraying  the  eggs  in  odorless  mineral  oil  which  n  t 
only  helps  to  keep  the  odors  out  but  keeps  the  humidity  in  as  well. 

This  humidifying  is  one  of  the  new  methods  of  setting  the  clock  back 
for  eggs.     You  know,   it's  evaporation  that  actually  produces  the  signs  by 
which  tests  show  that  eggs  are  not  so  fresh  as  they  once  were.     They  are 
beginning  to  use  huraidifird  refrigerator  trucks  to  pick  up  the  eggs  from  the 
farm  and  to  deliver  them  to  retail  stores.     And  to  be  really  modern  a  ware- 
house must  keep  the  humidity  just  right  for  eggs. 

So  the  question  of  "When  is  a  cold  storage  egg?"  is  getting  harder  to 
answer.     If  you  call  any  egg  a  cold  storage  egg  that  has  ever  been  artifi- 
cially cooled  you'll  be  ruling  out  all  the  eggs  that  are  properly  cared  for. 
And  if  you  call  all  eggs  "fresh"  that  haven't,  you're  letting  in  the  very 
eggs  that  deserve  the  title  least. 

When  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  to  rule  on  whether  eggs 
labeled  "fresh"  are  really  misbranded  when  they  are  from  storage,   they  have 
a  hard  time  drawing  the  line.     But  most  experts  now  are  tending  to  regard 
"freshness"  as  a  quality  characteristic  regardless  of  the  actual  age  of  the 
egg,   since  a  properly  stored  egg  —  if  it  hasn't  been  in  storage  too  long  — 
can  compete  with  new  laid  eggs  in  flavor  and  cuality. 

Government  grades  reflect  this  attitude.     The  two  top  grades  —  U.S. 
Special  and  U.S. Extra  can  receive  grade  seals  without  any  indication  of  their 
background.     But  the  U.S. Standard  or  Grade  B  egg  must  have  the  word  "storage" 
on  its  seal. 

At  this  time  of  year  when  eggs  have  been  coming  out  of  storage  since 
August  and  form  the  real  bulk  of  the  eggs  on  the  market,   those  words  of  infor 
mation  from  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Triple  A  in  Washington  are  a  great 
comfort  to  those  of  us  consumers  who  can't  afford  the  high  prices  of  the 
eggs  called  "fresh. " 
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We  didn't  have  time  to  pass  along  the  information  ahout  cold-storage 
chicken  and  meat,  l)-u.t  we'll  have  tha+  for  you  another  dr^'-. 

— ooOoo — 

GLOSIITG  MNOtJITCSMSNT ;     That's  all  of  today's  Consumer  Facts  from  the 
Consumers'   Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultur' 1  Adjustment  Administration 
which  Station    "broadcasts  each    at    in 

cooperation  with  t  3  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4//  //  //  // 
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Speaking  Time:  IC  Minutes. 

AIT^'OUNCEMENT:     Once  more  we're  here  with  Consumer  Eacts,  special  official 
bulletin  on  consumer  problems  sent  to  us  "by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration.     Each  at  , 

Station    broadcasts  this  consumer  information  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Today  we're  going  to  pass  on  to  you  official  answers  to  questions  consumers 
wrote  in  after  last  week's  broadcast  on  refrigeration.     It  seems  that  consumers 
were  glad  to  have  all  that  information  on  the  subject  of  refrigeration  in 
connection  with  the  food  they  buy.     But  they  v/ant  more.       So  we'll  give  answers 
to  some  of  their  questions  —  ansv;crs  gathered  by  the  Consumers  Counsel  of  the 
AA^  from  scientists  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Last  week,  you  remem.bor,   our  consumer  report  incltided  the  inside  story 
of  what  really  has  been  responsible  for  consumiers'   original  dislike  for  cold 
storage  eggs  —  hov/  nowadays  now  methods  of  handling  and  storage  are  helping 
to  overcome  this  dislike  and  mal-iing  it  difficult  oven  for  the  experts  to 
discriminate  betweon  storage  eggs  and  so-called  'fresh  e^^gs' . 

Bat  apparently  that  was  not  all  consumers  wanted  to  know  about  this 
business  01  storing  eggs.     Here's  what  one  consumer  wrote: 

"ITnen  you  talked  about  cold  storage  eggs,"  she  writes,   "I  wondered  if 
you  included  frozen  eggs.       I've  heard  that  many  of  the  eggs  we  eat  in  restaur- 
ants and  the  eggs  tliat  we  eat  in  bakers'   cakes  and  cookies  are  not  only  cold 
storage  eggs,  but  have  actually  come  from  frozen  storage."    She  asks:   "Is  this 
true,  and  if  so,  what  is  its  im.plication  for  consumers." 

According  to  our  bvdletin  from  Washington,   there  are  a  lot  of  eggs  being 
stored  frozen  —  more  of  them  each  year.     Just  a  little  while  ago  they  didn't 
account  for  much  of  the  storage  space,  but  by  I927  they  could  boast  a  voliime 
equal  to  one-quarter  the  number  of  eggs  stored  in  the  usual  cold  storage. 
By  September  first  of  this  year,   eggs  in  frozen  storage  numbered  nearly  half 
as  many  as  eggs  in  cold  storage. 

Now,  don't  ju-^np  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eggs  are  frozen  in  their 
shells.     They're  not.     The  system  is  this:   the  eggs  are  broken  into  a  small 
container,  inspected,  and  then  slid  into  a  bi^  can  and  frozen.     They're  held 
at  a  temperature  of  about  10  degrees  below  zero  until  they're  ready  to  be  used. 
They  go  to  restaurants  and  other  places,  that  use  eggs  in  big  quantities. 
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Tliis  fact  gives  consumers  no  cause  for  alarm.     Tiie  experts  say  that 
frozen,  eggs  have  honestly  earned  their  place  v/ith  restaurant  operators,  "bakers 
confectioners  and  other  operators  of  food  estaolishruents .     The  standards  of 
the  egg-freezing  industry  have  improved  steadilj'-  in  the  matters  of  selecting 
and  inspecting  the  eggs,  and  keeping  the  right  temperature  in  the  storage 
rooms.     That  should  he  reassuring. 

Speaking  of  freezing,  v/e  come  to  the  next  letter  from  a  consuTxicr.  It's 
about  frozen  chickens, 

"I  was  disappointed  when  you  stopped  your  discussion  of  refrigeration," 
she  writes,   "hecause  you  left  out  one  of  our  current  refrigeration  prohlemis. 
That's  the  prohlem  of  frozen  chickens.     How  can  we  tell  whether  we're  getting 
fresh  killed  chickens,   or  chickens  out  of  frozen  storage?" 

The  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  answer  that  this  consumer 
should  ask  the  man  who  sells  poultry.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  say,  she 
can  "be  fairly  sure  she' s  getting  frozen  birds  tnat  ^-ave  been  in  frozen  storage 
if  she  buys  roasting  chickens  between  Feoruary  and  August. 

The  experts  recommend  the  procedure  of  one  cautious  consumer  who  has 
reported  to  them.     In  the  months  when  she  knows  she' s  likely  to  be  getting 
frozen  chickens,   rlic  tells  the  grocer  "she  won' t  buy  any  chickens  that  are  not 
stiill  in  the  frozen  state  when  Sxio  buys  them..     She  thinks  she' s  safer  that  way 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,   she  i_s.     Here  is  the  experts'   explanation  of  the 
reason  why. 

"Chickens,  once  frozen,  deteriorate  more  quickly  after  they're  thawed 
than  if  they  hadn't  been  frozen  at  all.     So  that's  a  good  tip  for  consumers  — 
buy  your  frozen  chickens  v/ith  your  eyes  open;  ask  to  carry  them  home  when 
they're  still  frozen.     Then  v/hen  you've  bought  your  frozen  chicken,  t'haw  it 
slowly.     The  best  method  is  to  put  your  frozen  bird  into  the  refrigerator  and 
let  it  com.e  gradually  to  the  temperature  in  there.     That  way  less  of  the 
juices  escape  and  the  cells  don' t  break  down  as  they  do  when  you  thaw  frozen 
poultry  quickly.     But  if  you  have  to  use  the  poultry  right  aw^ay,  the  trick 
is  to  put  your  frozen  chicken  into  cold  water  —  never  into  warm  water.  " 
That's  that  in  the  way  of  expert  advice  on  thav/ing  frozen  poultry. 

Another  question  has  come  up  in  regard  to  "quick  frozen"  chickens. 
Why  are  quick  frozen  chickens  m.ore  expensive  than  regular  frozen  ones?  The 
experts  say  that  the  chief  reason  wloy  quick  frozen  chickens  cost  m.ore  more 
per  pound  is  that  they  contain  more  eating  value  in  proportion  to  v/eight  than 
the  freshly- killed  chickens.     Chickens  are  "drawn"  before  they  are  quick 
frozen.     That  means  that  consumers  are  buying  after  the  waste  has  been  removed 
instead  of  paying  for  a  certain  amount  cf  waste.     It  seems  desirable  to  have 
the  drawing  done  on  a  large  scale  in  a  plant  that  is  equipped  to  m.eet  proper 
SBJiitary  requirements  for  doing  the  Job,  and  to  have  the  drawn  carcasses 
stored  at  below-zero  temparatures.     Regular  frozen  chickens  aren't  dressed 
before  they're  stored  because  the  theory  is  that  the  drawing  process  makes 
the  chicken  more  vulnerable  to  bacteria  and  it  takes  quick  freezing  to 
preserve  the  dra^vn  carcass. 
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There  are  two  main  reasons  why  all  chickens  aren' t  quick  frozen,   says  our 
iDtLlletin.     In  the  first  place  it's  a  more  expensive  process  right  nov;  than 
the  regular  slov;  freezing.     Secondly,   the  trade  sees  a  difficulty  in  educating 
consumers  to  the  fact  the  price  per  pound  would  necessarily  he  higher  for 
chickens  with  the  v/aste  removed  than  they  are  paying  now  for  chickens  v^'hich 
are  partly  v/astc. 

Now  for  the  next  consumer  letter.     Here  it  is: 

"Lately  my  chain  store,"  this  consumer  writes,   "has  "been  offering 
frozen  meat  at  "bargain  prices.     I  am  v/ondering  if  we  are  sometimes  offered 
frozen  meat  which  is  not  advertised  as  such.     Hov/  can  we  tell  whether  the 
mieat  offered  us  has  heen  frozen  or  not?" 

Well,   the  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  say  that  most 
meat  is  stored  at  a  temperature  of  from  32  degrees  to  35  degrees.    Iviore  cold 
storage  space  seems  to  "be  occupied  hy  meat  than  Dy  any  other  one  item,  hut 
meat  usually  makes  a  pretty  short  stay  in  storage.     However,  when  the  owners 
of  meat  v/ant  to  keep  it  for  longer  than  a  fev/  months  they  may  sometimes  freeze 
it, 

Sat  to  ansv/er  the  consxinier'  s  question  a"bout  how  to  tell  frozen  meat  from 
fresh  meat,   the  experts  say  to  look  for  a  greyish  tinge  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  meat.    Like  frozen  c^bickens,  frozen  meat.ailer  it  is  thawed,   is  more 
susceptible  to  hacteria  th^.n  moat  that's  never  hcon  frozen.     The  m.ore  rapid 
the  thav/ing  process,   the  more  susceptible  the  meat  is  to  "bacteria. 
So  if  you're  taking  advantage  of  a  bargain  in  frozen  meat,  try  to  take  it  home 
frozen  and  thaw  it  gradually  in  your  own  icebox.     The  moat  experts  suggest  sbhat 
you  v/ash  it  too,   to  get  rid  of  any  traces  of  v/hat  they  call  "freezer  taste." 

As  for  tho-e  qu.ick-f rozen  steaks  they  sell  in  the  same  stores  v/ith  the 
fancy  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,   they  should  be  thawed  gradually  too, 
hov/ever,  most  consumers  have  learned  that  they  can't  tell  the  quick  frozen  meat 
from  fresh  meat  by  any  grayish  tinge.     It  loses  practically  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  fresh  meat  by  this  process. 

Even  the  experts  have  not  figured  out  completely  yet  why  it  is  that  these 
foods  that  by  ordinary  freezing  wou.ld  be  less  palatable  are  hardly  changed 
by  quick  freezing.     But  one  way  they  explain  it  is  that  this  quicker  freezing 
prevents  the  coarse  crystallization  that  breaks  down  the  cell  v/alls  and  changes 
the  structure. 

Another  interesting  point  touched  on  in  our  report  is  the  process  of 
"hanging"  good  steaks  to  ripen  them.     The  difference  between  this  process  and 
cold  storage  is  that  cold  storage  retards  the  natural  processes,  while  the 
"hanging"  process  of  ripening  at  slightly  a.bove  cold  storage  temperatures  is 
meant  to  allow  the  natural  processes  to  go  on  until  a  certain  stage  of  tender- 
ness has  been  reached.     The  packers  1st  these  fancy  pieces  of  beef  ripen  from 
U  to  6  weeks  in  a  temperature  of  from  3^  "to  kO  degrees.     But,  they  only  age  the 
top  grades  of  beef  —  "prime"  -  "choice"  -  and  "good. "    The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  medium  and  lov/er  grades  aren' t  suitable  for  aging. 

ANITOUNCEIOTT :     That's  all  of  today's  Consumer  Facts.     Station  ^broadcasts 
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OPENING  AMOUNCB^m'T :     Here  we  are  with  our  CONSUIvISR  FACTS,   special  official 
bulletin  on  consumer  problems  sent  to  us  "by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agri- 
cult'jral  Adjustment  Administration.     Each    at    Station   


broadcasts  this  crns^umer  information  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Tepartraent  of  Agriculture. 

— coCoo — 

Today's  report  brings  information  on  poultry  —  with  special  emphasis  on 
Christmas  birds.     These  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  AAA,  from  scientists  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

First,  our  official  report  sums  up  the  chicken  -price  situation.     1*he  main 
reason  for  the  fact  that  chicken  isn't  quite  such  a  luxury  as  it  used  to  be  is 
that  the  drought  cut  down  more  on  the  numbers  of  the  larger  meat  animals  than  on 
the  numbers  of  poultry.     Of  course,  the  shortage  of  feed  hit  poultry  flocks 
pretty  seriously  in  some  parts  of  the  co^untry.     But  the  numbers  of  chickens 
increase  more  quickly  than  the  numbers  of  larger  livestock.     Now  it  seems  that 
the  effect  of  the  drought  on  chicken  numbers  is  wearing  off.     By  the  end  of  this 
crop  year,   the  statisticians  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  figure  we'll  have 
only  slightly  fewer  chickens  on  farms  than  in  the  average  year.    And  the  last 
prices  they  have  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  consumers  in  5I 
cities  across  the  country  were  not  paying,  on  the  average,  as  much  per  pound 
for  chicken  as  they  were  for  ro"'und  steak. 


Getting  down  to  this  business  of  going  to  market  for  a  Christmas  bird, 
the  experts  say  that  the  first  don't  is:     Don't  let  your  aT)"oetite  be  your  only 
g-aide  when  you  go  to  market.     Consumers  who  wander  into  the  shop  in  January  and 
decide  they  want  a  pair  of  squabs  are  likely  to  get  a  swift  "oain  in  their  pocket- 
books.     So  one  of  the  most  important  tricks  of  the  consumers'   trade  is  to  keep 
informed  about  the  time  of  year  to  develop  appetites  for  different  birds.  Lowest 
prices,   experts  inform  us,  usually  go  with  highest  supplies.     It's  a  rule  that 
applies  to  all  foods  —  make  use  of  them  when  they're  plentiful. 

As  a  practical  help,   therefore,   to  economical  poultry  buying,  our  bulletin 
includes  an  outline  of  a  calendar  which  places  each  kind  of  bird  in  its  proper 
"olace,   seasonally  speaking,  along  with  giving  the  other  tips  on  buying  it. 
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According  to  the  poultiy  calendar,  the  chicken  year  "begins  along  in  the 
Spring  when  the  first  ones  —  broilers  —  begin  to  make  a  "big  show  in  the  market. 
That's  along  a"boiit  May.     The  chicken  year,  experts  explain,  "begins  when  chickens 
are  being  hatched  in  a  big  way,  and  that's  in  early  snring.     You  can  just  about 
figij.re  your  average  market  c'nicken's  age  at  any  time  of  year  by  counting  off  from 
spring.     That  is,  regular  fresh  kinds  —  broilers  and  fryers  and  roasting  •c^ "=  c.mtir, 
chickens . 

The  rule  the  poultry  experts  give  us  is  to  look  for  bargains  in  broilers 
in  warm  weather.     They  keep  coming  to  market  in  pretty  good  quantities  through 
Augijst.     Their  usual  weight  is  from  one  to  2-1/2  pounds.     That's  after  they've 
been  plucked,  but  before  they're  "drawn".     A  good  consumer  point  to  remember  is 
the  one  our  report  mentions  —  the  distinction  between  "drawn"  and  "dressed" 
when  a-QToiied  to  chickens.     The  trade  calls  a  chicken  with  all  its  waste  parts 
removed,  ready  to  cook,  a. "drawn"  chicken,  while  one  that  has  been  plucked  and 
bled  but  not  drawn  is  a  "dressed"  chicken. 

Back  to  our  poultry  calendar:     Fryers  follow  broilers  to  market,  arriving 
in  time  for  Fourth  of  July,     They  start  coming  in  large  numbers  jast  two  months 
after  the  broilers,  and  they  stay  two  months  longer  —  through  October.     In  size 
they  start  where  the  broilers  leave  off,  weighing  from  2-1/2  to  3-l/2  pounds 
dressed.    As  for  telling  a  good  fryer,  the  official  advise  is  that  the  flesh 
of  a  top  quality  fryer  is  fine-grained  and  light  colored.     You  can  see  bits  of 
fat  here  and  there  underneath  the  skin,  too. 

The  calendar  continues  with  roasters  which  pick  up  the  chicken  cycle  where 
fryers  leave  off,  as  far  as  size  and  age  is  concerned.     They're  the  young  males 
that  the  farmer  sells  off  when  they're  from  about  J  to  S  months  old.  Roasters 
will  run  from  3~l/2  pounds  up.     If  they're  on  the  plump  side,  around  U  or  5 
po^jjids,  they  cook  and  carve  better,  and  don't  dry  out  in  the  oven  the  way  a  small 
roasting  chicken's  inclined  to. 

For  those  who  want  to  be  really  grand  and  go  in  for  capons,  our  report 
has  this  to  say:     Capons  are  the  birds  that  give  you  a  lot  of  meat  in  proportion 
to  bone,  but  of  course  you  probably  -oay  for  it  in  the  price.     They're  especially 
m.ade  to  order  for  the  fancy  trade  and  they  can  be  up  to  IC  months  old,  and  weigh 
from  6  pounds  up  to  8  and  9  and  still  be  tender.     Their  big  months  on  the  market 
are  from  December  to  February,  staying  with  us  a  month  longer  than  the  ordinary 
roaster  which  does  a  fade-out  by  January.     f I  mean  the  fresh  roaster,  of  course. 
You  remember  our  report  last  week  said  that  vou  can  get  cold  storage  chickens  in 
the  other  months  but  we're  just  talking  about  fresh  poultry  today.) 

Stewing  chickens  can  be  had  beginning  in  December  ^jjitil  about  June.  They 
are  usually  hens  that  aren't  so  good  layers  as  they  once  were.     They're  always 
over  a  year  old  and  so  they're  not  so  tender  —  more  likely  to  be  tough  and 
string^^  if  they're  not  properly  cooked.     The  experts  remind  us  that  the  secret 
of  using  stewing  chickens  is  in  the  cooking  and  suggest  that  consumers  who  want 
to  learn  about  cooking  poultry  should  write  in  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     One  riale  they  give  is  that  these  tough  birds 
need  what  they  call  "wet  heat".     In  other  words,   they  should  be  boiled  or  stewed. 
And  the  older  the  bird  the  slower  the  cooking. 
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Many  consumers  are  interested  in  knowing  h(?w  the  different  types  of 
chicken  rank  for  actual  eating  meat .     According  to  our  "bulletin,   it's  hard  to 
figure  these  things  exactly.     But  one  expert's  calculations  are  given*     He  says 
that  this  is  how  the  different  "birds  stack  up  in  percentages  of  edi"ble  meat  in 
relation  to  the  weight  of  dressed  "birds:     The  lowest  -oercentage  of  meat  to  the 
total  weight  you  "buy  comes  with  "broilers  —  they're  only  a  little  more  than  half 
meat  —  ^6  to  60  percent.     Ranking  next  a"bove  is  the  roaster,  with  from  62  to  6U 
percent  edi"ble  meat.     Then  come  fryers.     Between  63  and  67  percent  of  their 
dressed  weight  is  edible  meat.     Tops  in  amount  of  eating  meat  are  hens  —  7I  per- 
cent. 

Let's  check  "back  over  the  list.     We  get  most  eating  value  per  pound  when 
we  "buy  hens  —  7I  percent  —  that's  almost  three-a"U.art ers  solid  meat.     Then  next 
"below  that  come  fryers  with  from  63  to  67  percent  of  their  dressed  weight  edi"ble 
meat.     Then  come  roasters  with  just  a  very  little  less  —  62  to  6U  percent.  And 
lowest  value  of  all  for  meat  in  proportion  to  waste  are  "broilers  —  only  a  little 
more  than  half  meat  —  56  to  60  percent.     These  calculations  are  valua"ble  to 
consumers  in  figuring  which  to  "buy  when  more  than  one  kind  of  poultry  is  in 
season.     Of  course,  most  consumers  take  still  another  factor  into  consideration 
if  they  can  afford  it  —  that's  the  important  consideration  of  eating  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  luxury,   eating,  our  report  goes  on  to  the  seasons  for 
the  other  Christmas  birds.     Right  now  of  course,  they're  all  in  season.  Turkeys 
come  in  the  biggest  quantity  of  all  from'  the  middle  of  November  to  January,  taking 
in  all  three  feast  days.     But  ducks  are  suriorising.     They  flock  to  market  in 
spring  and  summer  months.     But  they  do  stay  with  us  through  Pecember,  too. 

G-eese,  according  to  our  poultry  calendar,  represent  only  one  2'^'^th  of  the 
poultry  we  raise  in  this  country.  Most  geese  come  to  market  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  time  though  you  can  still  get  them  in  January,  too. 

Completing  its  research  on  the  seasons  for  fancy  birds,  our  bulletin 
reports  that  you're  likely  to  get  the  lowest  prices  on  squabs  from  June  through 
September.     Incidentally,  the  size  of  squabs  should  be  from  12  to  2U  ounces. 

Then  there  are  guinea  fowl  from  August  through  October.     They  weigh  about 
1  or  I-I/2  pounds.     The  advice  from  the  experts  is  that  if  you  get  them  young 
you'll  get  a  nice  tender  bird  with  a  flavor  like  wild  game.     That  winds  up  the 
poultry  calendar. 

When  it  comes  to  making  wise  selections  of  things  consumers  buy  only  on 
special  occasions,   it's  good  news  to  learn  that  there  are  Federal  grade  standards 
for  turkeys  —  more  than  10  million  pounds  of  turkey  was  Federally  graded  last 
season.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  established  standards  for 
chickens,  too.     But  they  say  that  relatively  few  birds  go  to  market  wearing  the 
metal  grade  disk  sealed  to  them.     The  grading  is  a  voluntary  service  and  it  seems 
to  be  used  only  about  as  much  as  consumers  demand  it. 

Quality  points  in  poultry,  the  experts  tell  us,  are  these,  roughly:     In  • 
chicken,  the  breastbone  should  be  soft  and  flexible.     That  means  a  young  bird. 
The  breast  should  be  broad  and  well  rounded  and  the  thighs  or  drumsticks  should 
be  covered  nice  and  snug  with  meat,  and  you  should  find  the  fat  well  distributed. 
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Another  thing  to  prefer  is  the  short-legged  blocky  type  of  "body  rather  than 
the  long-legged  and  rangy  kind.     And  the  skin  of  the  meat  should  "be  like  velvet j 
"believe  it  or  not.     Not  torn  or  scuffed  or  discolored  from  any  cause.    And  of 
course  you  want  to  shy  away  from  pin  feathers.    ^ilThen  you  get  around  to  the  fleshy 
it  should  "be  fine  grained,  and  soft  and  light  colored,  something  like  filet  of 
fish. 

That's  all  we  have  time  for  today  "but  we'll  hope  to  cover  the  quality 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  other  "birds  another  time. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AMOUNCEMBNT;     That's  all  of  today's  CONSUMER  FACTS  from  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  which  Station 

  "broadcasts  each    at    in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


X 


OFSNING.  AMOUNCE^£ENT;     Here  we  are  with  Consumer  Facts,   special  official 
"bulletin  on  consumer  problems  sent  to  us  "07  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.     Each    at    Station 

  "broadcasts  this  consumer  information  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00^00 — 

Today  we're  going  to  pass  on  to  you  some  further  facts  ahout  poultry 
buying.     These  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  AAA, 
from  scientists  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Last  week 
our  report  gave  us  a  poultry  calendar.     This  time  we're  going  on  with  some 
information  on  getting  the  most  meat  for  your  money  when  buying  holiday  birds. 

To  begin  with,   the  report  advises  that  the  first  thing  for  a  consumer 
to  do  is  to  get  the  price,  per  pound  of  dressed  weight,  of  turkey,  chickens, 
geese  and  duck;  dressed  weight  is  the  weight  after  the  bird's  been  plucked  and 
bled,  but  before  it's  been  drawn.     In  other  words,  it's  the  weight  you  pay  for. 

The  second  step  is  to  compare  the  amount  of  actual  eating  meat  there  is 
on  each  of  thesse  different  birds  in  proportion  to  their  total  weight.  If 
economy  is  really  the  prime  consideration,   the  lons^jjner  will  naturally  pick  the 
bird  that  offers  the  most  eating  meat  for  the  money. 

Before  our  report  gives  the  figures  on  proportions  of  meat  to  total 
weight  of  the  different  fowls,  it  cautions  that  this  information  can  only  give 
a  rough  idea  of  what  the  comparison  may  be  between  the  different  species  of 
birds.     The  poultry  experts  don't  like  to  make  too  sweeping  comparisons  between 
turkeys  and  chickens  or  geese  and  ducks,   since  the  percentage  of  edible  meat  on 
any  one  bird  depends  so  much  on  its  breed,   its  age,  how  it's  been  fed,  what 
kind  of  handling  it's  had  —  and  most  important  of  all  —  how  it  has  been  pre- 
pared for  market.     Of  course,  they've  done  studies  comparing  percentages  of 
edible  meat  on  many  individual  birds  of  the  different  species  and  you'll  find 
the  results  useful;  but  don't  take  them  as  an  infallible  guide.     Now,  under- 
standing tha.t,  we'll  study  a  table  compiled  by  one  of  the  best  knoTO  poultry 
experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     It  shows  the  Dercentage  of  edible 
meat  to  dressed  weight  of  most  of  the  species  of  birds  you'd  want  to  choose 
from  for  your  holiday  dinner.     Our  report  specifies  that  the  edible  meat  is  the 
weight  taken  after  a  bird  has  been  boned  —  it's  the  weight  of  the  flesh,  plus 
the  heart,  liver  and  gizzard. 
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So,   get  your  pencils  ready,   consumers,  if  you  want  to  take  down  some 
real  consumer  information. 

According  to  the  ta"ble  our  report  is  quoting,   the  bird  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  edihle  meat  to  dressed  weight  is  a  fattened  hen  —  notice  I  say 
a  fa-ttened  hen.     Sdihle  meat  makes  up  almost  6S  percent  of  its  dressed  weight. 
Capons  aren't  much  "behind  hens  with  67-I/2  per  cent  edible  meat.     Then  come 
turkeys,  with  65-I/2  percent.     And  geese  are  just  a  fraction  of  a  percent  "behind 
turkeys  with  a  little  over  65  percent  edi"blc  meat.     All  four  of  these  "birds, 
then  —  capons,  hens,  turkeys  and  geese  —  are  just  alDOut  2- thirds  pure  eating 
value . 

Our  official  information  goes  on  to  say  that  roasting  chickens  come 
next  —  that  is,   if  they're  well  fattened  for  market.     If  they're  not  fattened, 
they  belong  quite  a  lot  farther  down  on  the  list.     Sut  fattened  roasters  are 
63  percent  edi"ble  meat.     And  after  t"nem  come  ducks.     They  come  right  in  here 
with  a  little  over  60  percent  edi"ble  meat  to  dressed  weight. 

Then  next  in  the  list  are  roasting  chickens  that  have  not  "been  fattened 
up  for  market  —  they're  alLiost  57  percent  edi"ble  meat. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence:     the  percentages  of  edilDle  meat  to  dressed  weight 
range  from  over  2/3  all  the  way  down  to  a  little  over  half.     This  is  the  order 
of  the  different  types  of  "birds:    Fattened  hens  at  the  top;  capons,  turkeys  and 
geese  all  around  2/3  edi"ble  meat.     Then  fattened  roasters,  ducks,  and  unfattened 
roasters. 

Now,  going  a  step  further,  our  report  includes  figures  on  the  exact 
amount  per  pound  consumers  paid  at  prices  prevailing  in  Washington,  D.  C. , 
the  day  "before  Thanksgiving  for  the  actual  meat  on  the  different  kinds  of  "birds. 
For  turkey,   the  dressed  price  was  hO  cents  per  pound.     At  Uo  cents  a  pound  for 
dressed  turkey,  consumers  paid  about  60  cents  a  pound  for  the  edible  meat  on 
the  turkey. 

Now,  well  —  fattened  roasters.     At  35  cents  a  pound  for  dressed  fat 
roasters,   the  edible  meat  would  cost  about  55"l/2  cents  a  pound.     But  the  meat 
on  an  unfattened  roaster  would  cost  6I-I/2  cents  a  pound.     In  this  connection 
the  experts  point  out  one  hitch  to  the  business  of  making  these  calculations. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  judge  w"nether  the  birds  offered  you  have  been  fattened 
well  or  not  so  well  or  not  at  all,  and  use  the  figure  to  fit.     However,  they 
say  that  most  housewives  can  judge  the  relative  plumpness  of  a  chicken  and  that 
you  can  count  on  those  you  don't  buy  so  often  —  the  more  festive  birds  — 
being  fattened  up  pretty  well  for  market,   especiallj;-  around  holiday  times. 

Back  to  the  calculations  in  our  report,  the  next  is  on  capon.     At  a 
market  price  of  U5  cents  a  pound,   the  cost  of  the  edible  meat  on  a  capon  was 
67  cents  a  pound. 

Our  report  says  that  if  you  use  the  slow  wet  methods  of  cooking,  hens  are 
bargains,  because  according  to  calculations  the  edible  meat  on  well  fattened 
hens  at  32  cents  a  pound  comes  to  just  5^  cents  a  pound  —  as  compared  with  67 
cents  a  pound  for  edible  meat  on  capons;  6I-I/2  cents  on  unfattened  roasters; 
55-I/2  cents  on  fattened  roasting  chickens;  and  60  cents  on  turkeys. 
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As  to  duck:     Our  report  tells  us  that  at  25  cents  a  pound,  dressed 
weight,  the  edible  meat  on  a  duck  costs  Ul-l/2  cents  a  pound.     Goose  at  the 
same  price,  dressed  —  25  cents  —  figures  3^  cents  a  pound  for  the  meat.  But 
in  choosing  "between  geese  and  other  poultry  the  ex-oerts  remind  us  that  the 
flesh  of  a  goose  has  much  more  fat  in  it  than  chicken  or  turkey  flesh.  This 
goose  fat  turns  to  grease  when  it  is  cooked.     Of  course,   that's  not  waste  to  the 
consumers  who  make  good  use  of  goose  fat. 

After  giving  us  these  mathematics,   our  report  goes  on  to  remind  consumers 
that  if  prices  are  different  they'll  want  to  do  their  cmi  calculations  on  the 
hasis  of  their  prices.     But  at  these  prices  you  can  see  the  relative  cost  of 
the  edible  meat  on  the  different  hirds. 

To  check  over  the  figures  our  "bulletin  gave  us,  let's  repeat  them. 
First,   there's  edible  meat  off  the  "bones  of  a  capon  costing,  at  the  rate  of 
the  prices  quoted,  more  per  pound  than  any  other  bird  —  67  cents.     Next  comes 
6I-I/2  cents  for  unfattened  roasters,  60  cents  for  turkey,  55-1/2  cents  for 
fattened  roasting  chickens,  ^0  cents  for  fattened  hens,  Ul-l/2  cents  for  duck, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  3^  cents  for  the  edihle  meat  on  a  goose. 

One  other  thing,   says  your  "bulletin,  must  "be  taken  into  consideration 
when  we  figure  the  economy  of  our  choice  among  the  different  "birds....  that's 
the  size  of  the  "bird  —  the  nijira"ber  of  pounds  you  have  to  "buy.     If,  for  instance, 
you  have  only  $1.5'^  to  spend  for  your  holiday  luxury  meat,  it  doesn't  help  much 
if  goose  is  the  cheapest  meat  to  "buy,  when  you  have  to  "buy  ten  pounds  of  it. 
Ducks  are  "better  from  that  point  of  view,  for  though  their  flesh  comes  a  bit 
higher  there  are  not  so  many  pounds  of  that  flesh  to  be  bought  per  duck.  Turkey, 
of  course,  is  biggest  of  all.     You  not  only  have  considerably  higher  price  per 
pound,  but  you  have  a  good  many  more  pounds  to  buy  than  of  either  duck  or  geese. 

Here's  a  little  turkey  tip  from  the  experts.     The  regular  size  of  a 
turkey  torn  —  or  male  bird  —  is  anjrwhere  from  lU  to  21  pounds  dressed.  And 
the  bigger  the  turkey  tom,   the  more  meat  per  pound.     But  if  you  a.re  crazy  for 
turkey  and  you  can't  afford  a  big  one,   they  say  to  remember  the  turkey  hen. 
The  hen  is  smaller  —  around  S  to  12  pounds  —  and  she  has  more  meat  per  pound 
than  the  tom. 

That's  the  end  of  today's  report  on  economy  buying  of  holiday  birds. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  ANNOUECEiviBNT ;     We  sent  you  this  report  as  received  from  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  which  Station 

  broadcasts  each    at    in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


##### 


CONSUIvIER  FACTS  Monday,  Decera'ber  l6^^^35 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
OPENING  AMOUNCEIvIENT:     Here  we  are  with  ConsuTier  Facts,   special  official  "bulle- 
tin sent  to  us  "by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration.    Each  at  Station  "broadcasts  this  consumer 


information  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today  we're  going  to  "bring  you  imiDortant  news  on  next  year's  food  supply. 
We'll  quote  Don  Montgomery,   Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

"According  to  the  report  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  re- 
leased," says  Mr.  Montgomery,   "the  situation  on  all  foods  taken  together  looks 
a  hit  "brighter  than  it  did  last  year  at  this  time.     That  is,   the  total  supply 
of  all  foods  (exceDt  fish,  which  the  Bureau  doesn't  report  on)  promises  to  he 
above  that  of  I93U-35. " 

We'll  continue  quoting  Mr.  Montgomery: 

"The  effects  of  the  drought  are  wearing  off.     Some  of  the  damage  the 
drought  did  will  take  a  long  time  to  correct.     But  our  crop  forecasters  figure 
that  we're  going  to  see  a  good  deal  of  progress  in  that  direction  during  the 
coming  year. 

"According  to  the  most  accurate  calculations  possible  the  total  food 
supply  will  pro"bahly  he  just  about  2  and  one-third  percent  below  the  total  of 
the  year  1933~193^'  ^  little  over  1  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the 

years  I925  to  I929.     That  doesn't  look  like  much  of  a  decrease  when  you  take  the 
average  for  all  foods.     But  what  it  represents,  of  course,   is  a  much  greater 
decrease  than  that  in  some  foods,  with  no  decrease  —  and  some  increases  —  in 
other  foods. 

"As  we  see  it  now,  less  meat  and  meat  Droducts,  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
rice  and  wheat  and  potatoes  will  be  coming  to  market  in  the  next  year.  But 
there'll  be  the  biggest  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products  we've  ever  known  for 
the  same  period,  and  we'll  likely  have  more  fruit  --  fresh,   canned  and  dried, 
and  more  fresh  and  canned  vegetables  than  in  any  recent  year, 

"SuiDplies  of  meat ,  of  course,  went  do^TO.  farthest  as  the  drought  had 

pulled  herds  down  low,  both  in  numbers  and  in  weight.     Meat  supplies  naturally 

do  not  come  up  again  so  quickly  as  the  foods  that  take  only  a  season  to  bring 
back  to  normal. 
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"But  with  rncre  feed  grains  this  year  than  last,   it  seems  likely  that 
farmers  will  rehuild  the  meat  sup-olies  during  1935"3^  j"'J-S't  ahout  as  fast  as 
possi'ble. 

"The  new  two-year  corn-hog  program  which  producers  start  on  this  year 
foresees  a  sulDstantial  increase  in  hogs.     Farmers  taking  part  in  the  program 
can  produce  100  percent  as  many  hogs  as  in  1932-1933'  result  of  that,  we 

hope,  will  be  an  increase  of  3^  percent  in  hog  production  in  193^  over  1935> 
which  is  as  much  as  it  could  increase  if  there  were  no  iDrogram. 

"Of  course,  not  until  the  marketing  year  which  "begins  in  Octcher  193^ 
will  consumers  be  ahle  to  "buy  the  meat  from  these  pigs.     But  is  is  expected 
that  the  numher  of  pigs  which  are  "being  produced  now  will  he  almost  one-fifth 
larger  than  the  numher  produced  during  the  Fall  months     ■  a  year  ago.     This  is 
the  first  upturn  in  pig  production  since  the  drought,  and  it  will  "be  reflected 
in  larger  pork  su"milies  on  the  retail  market  some  time  next  shammer. 

"TiThile  the  total  pork  production  during  the  present  year  will  "be  less 
than  it  was  in  the  193^""35  year,  we  ■oroha"b'ly  passed  the  lowest  T)oint  of  surnoly 
last  Se'otem"ber.     Retail  prices  have  dropT)ed  noticea"bly  since  then.     Not  much 
change  in  the  supply  situation  is  expected  from  now  until  some  time  next  Summer, 
"but  during  the  Summer,  and  certainly  next  Fall,   consumers  can  expect  real  relief 
from  the  pork  shortage  through  which  we  have  massed.     But  even  in  the  marketing 
year  which  "begins  Octo"ber,  1936>  "oork  suT^-plies  will  not  have  reached  the  normal 
of  past  years;   it  takes  time  to  huild  up  the  hog  poTDulation  on  farms. 

"As  to  "beef  and  veal  and  lamb,  it  looks  new  as  though  just  a'bout  the 
same  number  of  "beef  cattle  and  calves  and  lambs  would  find  their  way  to  the  meat 
market  as  last  year.     Higher  grades  of  "beef  will  "be  more  plentiful,  lower  grades 
less  so.    All  in  all,   the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  that  this  year  will  see  us  through  the  lowest  point  in  supplies 
of  all  meats  in  general,  p.nd  lard, 

"The  low  spot  for  T30ultry  production,   too,  hits  us  about  the  same  as 
for  other  meats.     But  of  course  it  won't  take  so  long  to  build  up  chicken 
flocks  after  the  drought  as  it  will  the  numbers  of  meat  animals.     And  from  all 
indications  they  are  being  built  up. 

"Regarding  eggs ,  we're  promised  a  slightly  bigger  production  than  in 
193^-*35>  "^'"'-^"t  since  we  had  smaller  carryover  stocks  from  last  year,  the  upshot 
is  that  we'll  have  about  two  percent  less  eggs  than  in  193^~35»  about  one- 

eighth  less  than  the  average  we  had  in  the  years  between  I525  and  I929. 

"One  of  the  best  loart-s  of  the  news  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  this:     They  figure  that  the  suDplies  of  dairy  -products  during  this 
twelve-month  period  fhat  ends  in  June,  193d,  will  turn  out  to  be  bigger  than  the 
supply  for  that  period  in  any  other  year  on  record.     More  milk  means  more  butter 
and  cheese,  of  course. 

"As  for  the  fats,  we'll  have  less  lard  because  of  the  shortage  of  hogs. 
It  looks  now,   taking  into  consideration  our  reduced  export  business  and  our  big 
butter  output,  as  if  we'd  have  a  bigger  supply  of  fats  and  oils  during  1935-3^ 
than  we  consumed  in  193^-35 >  1933-3^,  or  even  in  the  five  years  I925-29. 
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"You've  probably  heard  something  ahout  a  shortage  of  good  milling  wheats. 
The  droijght  cut  down  the  acreage  and  the  yields  of  the  hard  winter  wheats  we 
usually  use  for  bread  flour.     Then  rust  did  such  damage  to  the  spring  wheat 
fields  that  the  low  yield  and  the  low  test  weight  of  that  crop  will  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  import  some  of  the  good  hard  milling  wheat  for  domestic 
flour  production. 

"That  "brings  us  around  to  fruit  and  vegetables.     Taking  fruit  first, 
I  can  say  that  it  seems  sure  we'll  have  plenty  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.     The  part 
of  this  supply  that  cons^jjners  will  "be  a"ble  to  "buy  as  fresh  fruit  may  "be  as  much 
as  one-eighth  greater  than  we  had  in  193^"35»  one-seventh  greater  than  the 

prosperity  years  of  1325-29. 

"As  for  canned  fruit,   the  word  to  use  is   'a"bundant'.     The  way  we  de- 
scri'be  it  in  the  Consumers'  Guide  is  that  for  every  dozen  cans  on  dealers' 
shelves  in  193^"'35>  there'll  "be  a"bout  I3  cans  in  1935-193^«     -^^^  compared  with 
the  average  sup-nly  of  canned  fnj.it  we  had  in  the  years  I925-I929.  we'll  have 
a"bout  one-fifth  more  in  the  ?/ear  ending  June,  193^' 

"And  when  you  get  to  dried  fruit,  the  increase  is  even  m.ore  extreme. 
We're  promised  more  than  a  quarter  more  dried  fruit  this  year  than  last,  and 
almost  half  again  as  much  as  the  average  suT)T)ly  during  the  pros"oeritv  years 
1925-1929. 

"And  now,  alDOut  vegetables   if  predictions  are  right,  all  vegeta"b'les 

except  potatoes  will  be  way  ahead  of  their  usual  m.ark  for  supply.     We've  already 
seen  a  good  supply  of  onions,   cabbage,   carrots  and  sweetpo tatoes  go  into  storage 
for  winter  use,  and  if  the  production  of  green  vegetables  next  spring  is  as 
large  as  it  was  this  past  spring,  total  supplies  in  1935~1936  may  r-ijn  one-twelfth 
more  than  in  193^~1935>  one-fifth  more  than  the  year  before  that,  —  right 

up  to  the  level  of  the  1925-1929  average. 

"Prom  all  reports,  the  vegetable  canners  have  been  operating  at  top 
capacity  this  season.     The  estimates  show  that  cons""jjners  in  this  country  will 
have  about  one-sixth  more  canned  vegetables  than  last  year,  and  almost  a  tenth 
more  than  the  average  supply  for  the  years  I925-I929. 

"Here's  the  Irish  potato  situation,  according  to  our  re-ports;  Every- 
body was  expecting  a  large  crop  of  Irish  TDotatoes  this  year,  but  during  October 
a  freeze  in  the  Northern  States  spoiled  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  of  the 
potatoes  still  in  t'ne  ground.     Taking  all  the  -oossibilities  into  consideration 
it  looks  as  though  we'd  have  about  one-twentieth  less  Irish  potatoes  than  we 
had  in  the  year  193^"1935>  ^-^^  about  equal  to  the  average  production  in  the  5 
years  193^-3^'     ^'^'t  t'he  late  crop  which  is  our  present  supply  is  slightly  less 
than  that  ^-j^qj:  average.     We'll  have  about  2  percent  more  sweetpo tatoes  than 
last  37-ear,  and  one-eighth  more  than  average  supplies, 

"In  case  anyone  listening  wants  more  information  than  we've  had  time  to 
give  today,   I'd  suggest  sending  in  to  our  office  for  the  Consumers'  guide.  The 
current  issue  has  a  full  report  on  food  supply.     Just  write  to  the  Consumers' 
Co^jjisel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington." 
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That's  the  end  of  today's  report  on  next  year's  food  suioply. 

— oCo— 

AUNOUNCMIMT ;     We  sent  you  this  report  as  received  from  Don  Montgomery, 
Consuiners'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  which  Station 

  "broadcasts  each    at    in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(FOE  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Speaking  time:  10  minutes 

AMOIMCEIvIENT :     Consumers,   this  is  your  information  time.     Every    at 

 ,   Station    broadcasts  Cons^umer  Facts,  the  official  report 

from  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooGoo — 

This  week,  according  to  the  promise  made  a  month  cr  so  ago  when  our 
correspondent  in  the  Consu-ners'   Counsel  office  of  the  Agri  c^j]  tu^al  Adjustment 
Administration  sent  us  information  on  cheese,  we're  "bringing  jrou  a  report  that 
goes  on  to  show  consumers  the  range  and  the  variety  of  chssse  ezr-criences 
waiting  for  them  on  the  market.     It's  a  nice  little  Christmas  present  for  cheese 
cons-umers,  or  rather  for  potential  cheese  consumers.     And  aren't  we  all! 

First  our  report  reminds  us  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  charting  the 
cheese  course  by  repeating  the  astounding  fa.ct  that  there  are  seme  UOO  different 
names  in  the  cheese  directory.     Last  time  our  cheese  bulletin  had  time  only  for 
a  quick  estimate  of  the  "bargain  in  food  value  cheese  is,  hew  it  fits  into  the 
budget  as  a  provider  of  concentrated  quantities  of  valua'ble  proteins  and  mxinerals 
and  vitamins.     But  consumers  were  promised  that  another  re"oort  would  give 
specific  introductions  to  some  of  the  individual  kinds  of  cheese. 

It  seems  cheese  is  divided  into  three  main  categories:     Those  three 
groups  are  the  soft,   the  semi-hard,  and  the  hard  cheeses.     So,  as  a  first  step 
in  our  de"but  into  cheese  society,  let's  follow  along  with  our  "bulletin  and  meet 
the  "unripened"  varieties  of  soft  cheese. 
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Cream  and  Neufchatel  and  cottage  cheese  are  the  "unripened"  varieties  of 
soft  cheese.     They're  eaten  fresh,  without  ageing,  at  least  here  in  America. 
The  experts  say  that  in  Trance  some  cheeses  made  "by  the  Neufchatel  process  are 
ripened  afterward.     Neufchatel,  "by  the  way,  has  two  official  connr>tat  ions .  It's 
used  as  a  name  of  a  cheese  here,  and  also  to  cheese  men  it  means  a  method  of 
curd-making,  a  method  that  can  be  applied  to  skimmed  milk,  partly  skimmed  milk, 
whole  milk  or  cream. 

Getting  "back  to  America,  according  to  our  information,   they  do  sell  a 
cheese  here  named  "Neuf chat  el" .     And  what  you  should  get  when  you  "buy  domestic 
Ueufchatel  is  a  cheese  made  from  fresh  whole  milk,  usually  laceled  with  a  trade 
name,  in  a  cylindrical  shaped  package  a"bout  2-1/2  inches  long,  and  1-3/^  inches 
in  diameter.     Sometimes,   though,  it's  a  rectangular  package  —  2-1/2  "by  1-1/2  "by 
I-I/2.     They  all  weigh  from  2-1/2  to  U  ounces  and  they're  usually  wrapped  in 
tinfoil.     Our  report  goes  on  to  say  that  this  ITeufchatel  type  cheese  can  actually 
range  from       percent  fat  content  way  down  to  a  mere  trace  of  fat.     Some  com- 
panies put  out  the  whole  milk  variety  under  a  "blue  la"bel,  and  the  cheese  made 
from  -partly  skimmed  milk  under  a  red  lahel.     But  since  there's  no  indication  on 
the  lahel  which  kind  it  is,   the  only  way  consumers  can  tell  is  by  the  price. 
Ordinarily,   the  experts  admit,   that  wouldn't  "be  a  very  sure  way  of  judging 
values  "but  in  the  case  of  cheese  they  say  relative  "orice  has  a  rough  connection 
with  "butterfat  content.     But  whether  Neufchatel  is  made  of  whole  milk  or  partly 
skimmed  milk,   it  stands  —  as  to  richness  —  in  the  middle  of  the  three  soft 
unripened  cheeses,  with  cream  cheese  a'bove  and  cottage  cheese  "below. 

According  to  our  official  information,   cream  cheese  in  the  little  2  "by  1 
"by  3  tinfoil  package  is  usually  made  of  whole  milk  reinforced  hy  cream.     If  it's 
made  of  milk  with  —  say  —  J  or  ^  T?ercent  hutterfat,   it  comes  out  as  cheese 
that's  a'bout        percent  fat,  around  Uo  percent  water,  and  around  I5  percent 
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protein.     People  in  Ainerica  eat  a  great  deal  of  cream  cheese;  in  fact  it  ranks 
second  in  popularity,  with  good  old  American  cheddar  coming  first. 

Cottage  cheese,  technically  speaking,  is  made  of  skimmed  milk,  hut  most 
consumers  have  either  "bought  or  seen  on  the  market  what  is  called  "creamed 
cottage  cheese."    That  means  that  some  cream  has  heen  added  to  the  cheese  after 
it  was  made.     But  the  experts  say  that  how  much  or  how  rich  cream  was  added  is 
always  pretty  indefinite. 

Mt,   even  without  added  "butt  erf  at,   cottage  cheese  is  a  food  that  fills 
nutrition  experts  full  of  enthusiasm.     It  seems  it's  a  cheap  source  of  some  of 
our  most  important  food  values  —  many  of  the  important  food  values  of  whole 
milk  are  in  cottage  cheese,  which  means  the  minerals  and  some  vitamin  values; 
and  of  course  the  protein,  which  is  one  of  the  hig  reasons  why  consumers  are 
taking  such  an  interest  in  cheese  these  days.     Another  advantage  to  cottage 
cheese  is  that  it  can  he  made  at  home. 

Another  one  of  the  soft  cheeses  is  "taker's  cheese".     Officially  that's 
the  name  for  a  Neufchatel  type  of  skimmed  milk  curd,  and  it's  sold  in  hulk 
while  still  wet,   sometimes  hy  the  ton.     Bakeries  huy  it  tut  also  it's  sold  to 
make  cheese  specialties  and  spreads. 

Still  another  soft  cheese,  not  in  this  group,  however,  hut  often  seen  on 
the  market  is  pot  cheese.     Our  report  says  that  "not  cheese  starts  as  cottage 
cheese,  hut  it's  ripened  and  made  into  a  soft  huttery  cheese  that  tastes  some- 
thing like  Camemhert. 

Another  ripened  one  that  starts  with  the  same  cottage  cheese  curd  is 
"hand"  cheese.     According  to  our  hulletin,   its  "high"  flavor  and  aroma  put  it 
figuratively  as  well  as  literally  in  the  class  with  Limhurger.    And  that  brings 
us  up  to  the  soft  ripened  cheese  class. 
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The  main  varieties  in  this  class  —  the  soft  ripened  cheeses  —  our 
reiDort  tells  us  are  Camemhert,  Brie,  Liederkranz  and  Limhurger.     At  this  -noint, 
our  "bulletin  goes  professional  on  us  and  says  that  the  soft  ripened  cheeses  are 
further  subdivided  into  two  kinds  —  the  ones  that  are  ripened  "by  molds  and  the 
ones  ripened  "by  action  of  bacteria.     Gamem"bert  and  Brie  cheese  are  the  mold- 
ripened  ones,  and  Limhurger  and  Liederkranz  develop  their  unique  flavor  "by  the 
kind  offices  of  "bacteria. 

Starting  with  Camerahert,  it  was  a  long  time  "before  we  could  learn  to  make 
it  in  this  country.     We  had    a  good  many  expensive  failures.     But  finally  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  came  to  the  rescue  and  found  ways  to  solve  all  the 
rro"blems  that  had  heen  "baffling  the  cheese  makers.    And  the  result  is  that  now 
a  good  American-made  Caraerabert  is  on  the  market.     Here's  the  experts''  slow 
motion  description  of  Caraom'bert.     You  open  the  round  wooden  box  and.  you  cut 
yourself  a  pie  shaped  piece,   (or  you  take  one  of  the  pie  shaped  pieces  already 
cured  in  that  form).     You  start  on  the  outside  with,  or  maybe,  without,  the 
delicious  crust,  and  eat  on  toward  the  center.     The  riper  the  cheese,  the  softer 
the  center.     And  that  little  resume  contains  one  otDtion  —  that's  the  question 
of  crust.     Some  X)eople  like  it  and  some  people  shudder  at  the  very  thought,  but 
the  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  take  no  stand.     They  say  it's  a 
matter  of  taste.     And  as  for  the  taste  of  Gamembert  cheese  itself,  the  only 
description  we  can  think  of,   is  a  "come-hither"  quality. 

But  getting  back  to  the  practical  information  in  our  consumer  bulletin, 
Gamembert  is  made  of  either  w'nole  or  very  slightly  skimm.ed  milk.     The  experts 
find  it  works  better  to  remove  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cream.     And  as  for 
butterfat  content,  Gamembert  has  between  22  and  3C  percent. 
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Our  report  next  considers  Brie  cheese  which  is  such  a  close  companion 
of  Camembert  that  it's  known  as  a  member  of  the  "Caraemhert  group."  Other 
merahers  of  that  group  are  "Goulommiers " ,  and  one  called  "RoDhiola".  The 
ripened  Keufchatel  belongs  in  there  too. 

An  excellent  domestic  Brie  cheese  can  he  ours  for  the  "buying  now.  For 
the  benefit  of  consumers  who  may  never  have  tried  Brie,   our  bulletin  says  its 
flavor  and  texture  are  much  like  Camembert.     It  comes  in  a  package  the  same 
thickness  but  otherwise  bigger.     The  round  Camembert  box  is  usually  from  2-1/2 
to  U-I/2  inches  across,  but  Brie  runs  all  the  way  up  from  g  to  I6  inches  in 
diameter.     The  experts  add  a  warning  about  buying  Brie  cheese.     That  is  that 
the  kinds  sold  as  "d'Isigny,"  (pronounced  de- zeen-ye  and  spelled  d' -I-s-i-g-n-y) 
or  "Brie  d'Isigny"  combined  with  a  trade  name,  are  not  actually  Brie  as  it  is 
knoiTO.  in  France,  but  entirely  different  sorts  of  cheese.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  isn't  any  French  d'Isigny  cheese.     It  seems  to  be  just  an  American  Franco- 
nomenclature.     But  the  exTDerts  remind  us  that  if  \ve  landed  in  the  d'Isigny  group 
we'd  be  out  of  the  category  of  soft  cheese  ripened  by  mold  and  into  the  category 
of  soft  cheese  ripened  by  bacteria.     And  that  would  be  too  bad,  es"Decially  since 
our  time  is  up  for  today. 

We'll  hope  that  some  other  time  our  re-port  will  go  on  with  a  further 
description  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  the  story  of  cheese. 

— ooOoo — 

CLO  S ING  Ai^'NOUlT  CMENT ;     We  sent  you  this  report  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  office 
of  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Each    we  bring  you  this  official  consumer  report  direct  from  the 

Consumers'   Counsel  office  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


U  N  rrED^ S TAT E S 
^^^DE^PARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTUR 


INFORMATION 


V     CONSmiER  FACTS 


Monday,  December  30,  1935 
(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY)       ~  ~— 


Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 

Ai'TNOlMCEt/IENT ;     Consumers,   this  is  your  information  time.  Every   

at   ,  Station    "broadcasts  Consumer  Facts,  the  official  report 

from  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today,  our  correspondent  in  the  Consumers'   Counsel  office  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  sent  us  information  on  dried  "beans. 

For  those  who  may  he  familiar  with  only  one  variety  of  dried  bean,  our 
report  begins  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  — 
more  than  we'll  have  time  to  name  and  describe  toda^''.     But  the  lowly  bean,  for 
all  that  it  comes  in  great  variety  and  is  of  somewhat  nomadic  origin,   is  the 
proud  possessor  of  more  food  virtues  than  any  other  vegetable.  Beans  have  a 
high  carbohydrate  and  protein  content  which  makes  them  a  gran(3_  energy  and  bodj?- 
building  food.     Besides  that,   thej^^'re  a  good  source  of  iron  and  calcium  and 
Vitamin  B. 

While  beans  will  put  up  a  good  show  for  occasional  meatless  days,  the 
nutritionists  say  that  bean  protein  is  not  "complete"  enough  so  that  you  can 
depend  on  it  and  eliminate  other  proteins  from  your  diet.     Still,   though  their 
protein  isn't  "complete",  beans  contain  more  protein  per  pound  than  any  other 
vegetable. 
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Now,  with  regard  to  this  nomadic  origin  of  "beans  which  our  report  referred 
to  a  moment  ago  —  (we  trust  they're  not  referring  to  Mexican  ,iumping  "beans)  — 
it  seems  that  no"body  really  knows  just  how  many  of  the  many  varieties  of  "beans 
that  consumers  can  "buy  today  landed  on  our  shores  with  sailors.     Bean  genealo- 
gists say  that  a  lot  of  them  came  from  a"broad  —  from  places  like  Chile  and  the 
Orient,   or  from  Mexico  and  from  Western  Asia.     Some  came,  too,  from  Brazil  and 
France. 

Speaking  of  sailors,  our  report  goes  on,  "beans  are  sort  of  a  "by-word  with 
them.  Of  rourse,  it  isn't  certain  whether  or  not  the  modern  sailor  "breakfasts, 
lunches  and  dines  on  them.  But  many  a  sailor  has  done  just  that.  They're  easy 
to  preserve  and  easy  to  store.  They  give  you  a  lot  of  food  energy  packed  into 
■small  space.  And  heans  are  still  pretty  much  standard  fare  for  people  starting 
off  on  expeditions  that  are  going  to  "be  long  and  strenuous. 

But  even  if  dried  "beans  were  to  some  extent  immigrants,  authorities  admat 
that  there's  hardly  a  single  variety  we  "buy  that  hasn't  "been  completely  natural- 
ized and  thoroughly  Americanized.     Though  the  rest  of  the  country  may  not  make 
such  a  ritual  of  the  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  pot  of  Deans  as  they  do 
do^vn  East  —  every  locality  uses  "beans  of  some  kind,   in  some  way.     And  the  "best 
part  is  that  nutritionists  put  the  green  light  on  Deans  when  money  is  scarce 
and  they've  got  a  clear  right  of  way  do^/vn  Protein  Avenue. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  fix  "beans  "besides  the  traditional  mess  of  "beans 
cooked  with  bacon  or  salt  pork,  or  "bean  soup,  or  even  Boston  "baked  "beans.  There's 
chili  con  came,  "bean  salads,  and  sandwiches  and  the  delicious  southern  Hopping 
John. 
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Variety  of  dishes  "brings  up  the  subject  of  variety  of  "beans  and  our  report 
lists  seven  really  well-known  varieties.     The  seven  are  navy  or  pea  "beans,  the 
"Great  Northern"  or  white  bean,  liraas,  "blackeye  "beans,  pinto  "beans,   "pinks"  and 
red  kidney  "beans.     These  are  the  leaders  in  production  as  well  as  consumption. 

The  navy  or  pea  "bean  is  rather  small  and  white,  in  fact  it's  smaller  than 
any  other  "bean  in  the  family,     Michigan  is  the  higgest  producer  of  pea  "bea.ns, 
and  this  year  that  State  alone  will  give  us  a'bout  h  and  a  half  million  hags. 
Though  our  report  doesn't  say  how  many  "beans  these  "bags  hold,  it  specified  that 
each  "bag  holds  an  even  hundred  pounds  of  "beans. 

The  "Grept  Northern"  or  white  hean,  according  to  our  re"nort,   is  pretty 
closely  related  to  navy  "beans,     In  fact,   it  looks  quite  a  lot  like  a  navy  "bean 
only  it's  a'bout  twice  as  "big  and  a  little  flatter.     Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Nebraska  are  the  legal  resiriences  of  white  beans.     This  year's  crop  will  run 
around  1  and  a  half  million  bags. 

Next  come  liraas.     Even  if  they're  what  they  call  "Baby  limas",  they're 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  white  beans.     Sometimes,  you  know,  they're  called 
"butter  beans. " 

Lima  "beans  are  one  kind  whose  exact  history  is  recorded.     An  American  Navy 
officer  brought  the  seed  in  Lima,  Peru  in  182U  and  carried  them  back  to  grow  on 
his  farm  in  New  York.     For  a  long  time  they  were  grown  principally  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  now  California  has  taken  the  lead. 

31ack  eyed  beans,  once  seen,   says  our  report,  aren't  easily  forgotten. 
They're  sort  of  pansy-faced  and  then  there's  a  little  oval  of  black  around  the 
eye.     Almost  all  —  in  fact  95  percent  —  of  the  commercially  produced  blackejre 
beans  come  from  California.     They're  of  Oriental  origin  and  the  Negroes  consume 
most  of  them  here. 
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It  "begins  to  look  as  though  there's  a  bean  for  every  taste  and  that 
different  groups  of  people  or  localities  grow  accustomed  to  certain  kinds. 
Circumstances,  our  report  tells  us,  point  that  way. 

Pinto  beans,  for  instance  —  colored  sort  of  "oinkish  cream,  with  little 
brown  specks  —  are  preferred  in  the  South  and  where  there's  a  Mexican  popula- 
tion.    In  fact,  you  can  hardly  ever  find  them  in  northern  stores.  They're 
produced  chiefly  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 

The  plot  of  this  bean  story  is  thickening  and  the  next  variety  of  beans  is 
a  real  pink,  and  goes  by  that  name.     "Pinks"  are  between  the  pea  bean  and  the 
white  bean  in  size.     They're  not  well  known  in  the  northern  country,  either,  but 
Mexican  people  would  rather  have  them  than  white  beans.     And  sometimes  canners 
substitute  them  for  the  regular  red  kidney  beans  in  chili  con  carne. 

Red  kidney  beans,   especially  popular  in  New  England,  are  a  close  rival 
for  "pinks".     They're  a  product  particularly  of  Western  New  York  State,  though, 
of  course,   they  are  grown  in  other  areas. 

These,  then,  are  the  seven  leaders  in  dried  beans,  but  our  report  reminds 
us  again  that  there  are  countless  other  varieties  with  different  shapes  and 
different  colors  —  but  the  seven  just  mentioned  lead  in  amount  loroduced. 

According  to  our  report,   consumers  can't  buy  dried  beans  by  grades,  but 
dealers  can.     They  use  Federal  government  standards  or  standards  that  are 
similar.     Government  grades  run  like  this  —  U.S.  No.  1,  U.S.  No.   2,  U.S.  No.  3, 
and  Unclassified.     Beans  have  a  pretty  good  record.     About  80  percent  fall  into 
U.S.  No.  1  grades  while  U.S.  No.   2  gets  about  I5  percent.     The  rest  are  either 
No.  3  or  Unclassified.     And  Unclassified  grade  beans  never  get  to  the  retail 
market  —  they're  used  mostly  for  feed. 
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While  these  grades  really  don' t  give  consumers  anything  definite  to  go  "by, 
here's  a  little  note  of  cheer  for  consumers  of  canned  dried  heans.     The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  has  worked  up  some  tentative  consumer  standards.  Thei 
standards  are  for  "beans  in  different  categories  taking  into  consideration  whethe 
the  "beans  are  canned  with  or  without  tomato  sauce  and  with  or  without  pork.  You 
understand  that  it's  entirely  up  to  the  canners  whether  or  not  they  use  these 
grades  and  that  there  is  not  necessarily  government  inspection  to  see  to  it  that 
the  goods  in  the  can  measure  up  to  the  standard,  of  the  grade  specified  on  the 
la"bel. 

Our  report  closes  with  a  question  written  in  "by  a  consumer,  and  gives 

their  answer  to  it.     Here's  the  letter; 

"I  read  the  article  in  the  Octoher  28  COi\i  SUIi^SRS '  GUIDE 
a"bout  storage  and  I  thought  that  storage  eggs  graded 
U.   S.   Standard  had  to  have  the  word  "storage"  on  the 
seal.     But  the  other  day  I  "bought  a  carton  of  eggs 
which  the  grocer  told  me  were  storage.     They  were 
la"beled  U.   S.   Standard,   Grade  B,  "but  there  wasn't  a 
word  on  the  package  a"bout  their  "being  storage." 

Here's  the  answer  direct  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  They 

say  that  eggs  in  what  they  call  the  "ordinary  channels  of  trade"  may  "be  graded 

according  to  U,   S.  grades,   even  though  they  are  storage.     But  the  grading  cert  if 

icate  usually  carries  any  information  a'bout  the  character  of  the  eggs,   such  as 

the  fact  that  they  are  cold  storage.     So  that  there's  no  regulation  a"bout  the 

notation  of  cold  storage  for  eggs  in  what  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

calls  the  "ordinary  channels  of  tra,de".     But  tiiese  consumer  packages  with 

certificates  of  quality  Qion't  come  ^jjider  that  classification.     When  the  two  top 

grades  —  U.  S.  Specials  or  U.   S.  Extras  —  are  sold  in  a  consumer  package  under 

a  certificate  of  quality  —  then  the  regulations  say  that  the  words  "cold 

storage"  must  he  on  the  carton  and  on  the  certificate  of  quality  too  —  if, 
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of  coiirse,  the  eggs  are  cold  storage.     Sut  when  U.   3.   Standard  or  Retail 
Grade  B  eggs  are  sold  in  consumer  packages,  under  seals,  the  grading  regulations 
don't  require  that  the  word-S  "cold  storage"  be  on  the  carton  or  on  the  seal. 

That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

— oofoo — 

CLOSING  AMOUlTCSivBIIT :     We  sent  you  this  report  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  office 
of  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Each 

  we  "bring  you  this  official  consumer  rerort  direct  from  the 

Consumers'   Counsel  office  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Eepartment  of 
Agri  culture. 
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